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JANUARY, 1888. 


THE DEBT OF THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW. 


I am asked to say something in a short space on a great sub- 
ject. I cannot therefore deal with that subject from all its sides 
and in all its bearings. It will be best to choose some one of its 
many aspects which I may be able to speak of with some fullness. 
And one side of my allotted subject has for me a special interest, 
as connected with subjects which I have thought and spoken of 
in other shapes. It is largely my business to deal with historic 
cycles, and the effects on the Old World of the discovery of the 
New form the greatest of all historic cycles. I may be allowed 
to quote some words of my own, in the last of my published 
Oxford Lectures.* Iam there pointing out how largely the vast 
civilized world of Europe and European settlements, as it stands 
since all traces of the power of Rome have passed away, has fallen 
back on the state of the small civilized world of Europe before 
the power of Rome began. In both alike there is the same ab- 
sence of any ruling center; only in the great modern world the 
powers which act without such center are nations, or at least pow- 
ers which put on the shape of nations, while in the small ancient 
world they were single cities. I said, in my Oxford Lecture: 

‘* The substitution of the nation for the city is, from one side, part of the 


process which we may, for our purpose, call the physical growth of the world. 


* «‘ Chief Periods of European History.” 


31 
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The world in which we live is in physical extent vastly bigger than the first 
civilized world of old Greece, vastly bigger than the far wider Mediterranean 
world of Rome. What the Augean and its borderlands once were, what the 
Mediterranean and its borderlands once were, Ocean and his borderlands—his 
borderlands spread over so many continents and islands—are now.” * 


This practical increase in the physical extent of the world, 
that is, the spread of our knowledge and our dealings over a 
much larger part of the world, is, in other words, that discovery 
of the New World of whose effects on the Old World I am now 
to speak. I do not understand the words as confined only to the 
discovery of America. The discovery of America is but the 
greatest instance of that general process of finding, settling, con- 
quering, new lands on the part of European nations which has 
been going on ever since the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
which has not stopped yet. The lands discovered have been 
sometimes uninhabited, or inhabited only by weak or savage 
tribes who were easily supplanted by the European settlers. In 
such lands there has been colonization in the strictest sense ; a new 
people has grown up in a new land, a new settlement of Europe 
on some soil far beyond the bounds of Europe. Other lands 
which were fully inhabited, often by settled communities with a 
certain measure of civilization, were simply brought under the 
political power of the conquerors. Here there has been no 
colonization, strictly so-called, no growing up of a new European 
people in a new land. For the firstof these processes North 
America has furnished the widest field; for the second, India. 
To British India indeed, taken alone, we cannot apply the word 
“discovery ;” the work done there was gradual conquest of 
a land whose main features were already known. Still, as ap- 
plied to the whole dealings of European nations with India, we 
may fairly speak of discovery. The land was not, like America, 
wholly unknown; its existence had never been forgotten; but 
it was so little known, the relations which now began between 
Europe and India were so wholly new, that the Portuguese of 
the fifteenth century may be fairly said to have discovered India 
itself, and not merely the path to it. And between these two 
classes of occupation comes a third class. The history of Mexico, 


* Page 184, 
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for instance, is clearly different from the history either of British 
India or of the United States. The Spanish occupation of 
Mexico was conquest in a sense in which the French and English 
settlements in North America were not. A nation was subdued 
in its own land; but its blood has mingled with that of the con- 
querors in a way which has not happened in the French, and still 
less in the English, settlements. The discovery of the New 
World, in the widest sense of those words, has thus given room 
for European settlement, conquest, dominion, in distant lands, in 
several quite distinct forms. There has been colonization in the 
strictest sense; there has been the mere establishment of Euro- 
pean dominion. And there has been something between the two, 
conquest combined with settlement, the upshot of which has been 
the growth of a nation of mingled blood in a way unknown to 
either of the other processes. 

Now these last two forms of conquest have been common 
enough in all times and places. What distinguished the Ameri- 
can and Indian cases from others was that they were conquests 
made by sea, and not only by sea, but by long voyages over the 
ocean. The British dominion in India differs from the dominion 
of Rome in her subject provinces mainly in this, that the Roman 
dominion was continuous, Any part of it might be reached from 
any other part by land, or by crossing narrow arms of the sea. 
Between Britain and India there is still a long voyage, and in the 
beginning of European dominion in India that voyage was much 
longer. It followed that the distant dominions of England, Spain, 
or any other European power, could never be fused together 
as the empire of Old Rome was. The distant dominion of any 
power that conquers by sea can never put on the same unity as 
a power whose territory is continuous. The one European power 
whose position has allowed it to do its conquering and colonizing 
by land is Russia. Hence follows another difference between the 
position of Russia and that of other European lands. When 
Portugal, Spain, France, England, Holland, conquered and settled 
in far-off lands, they did it of their own free will; they all might 
have stayed at home. But the vast barbarian background of 
Russia has made advance on her part unavoidable. Her growth 
in northern Asia has been simply the necessary continuation of 
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her advance in Europe ; it has less in common with the original 
settlement of English colonies in North America than with the 
westward growth of those colonies after they had become the 
United States. But for colonization in the strictest sense, for 
distant settlements made by sea, we must seek our parallels in 
much earlier times. We shall find there parallels as close as 
distance of time and difference of scale will allow, in the very 


first ages of European history. 

To the earliest seafaring nations of the Mediterranean, first 
the Phoenicians, then the Greeks, the waters of the great inland 
sea were exactly what the waters of the ocean have been to the 
nations of Europe since the fifteenth century. The coasts of the 
Mediterranean, European and African, the great islands of the 
Mediterranean, from Cyprus to the Balearic group, the great 
central island of Sicily above all, lay open to discovery and set- 
tlement exactly as the coasts and islands of the ocean Jay open in 
later times. Between them the two seafaring nations spread their 
discoveries and planted their settlements over the whole Medi- 
terranean coast, save only where, in Egypt and in central Italy, 
settlement was impossible. The Greek comes into historic being 
in the peninsula which parts the A%gsean and the Ionian seas. 
These seas, and their coasts and islands, the AYgean far more 
than the Ionian, were his world, his range of discovery, his range 
of settlement. The shores of Africa, Sicily, and southern Italy, 
the coasts and islands of the Hadriatic, the mouths of the 
Borysthenes and the Tanais, are all gradually opened to Greek 
enterprise; lands known before only by vague report are visited 
and settled; the first Greek ship that makes its way to the land 
of gold in Spain comes back to awaken the same kind of wonder 
as the first European ship that made its way to the land of gold 
in America. Thus, while Greece and Greek settlements were the 
whole civilized world of the time, the world was opened, the world 
was practically enlarged, by every new step in advance taken by 
Greek adventurers. The Greek, with his settlements spread over 
so many distant shores, became another being from the Greek 
shut up within the narrow border of his elder land. His range 
of thought and knowledge, his range of intercourse and trade, en- 


larged at every step. And he learned a lesson far more precious 
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than mere knowledge, far more precious than any increase of 
trade or wealth, or material gain of any kind, a lesson which has 
never again been so thoroughly learned as he learned it—the 
new lesson of colonization. Wherever the Greek settled, he 
sarried Greece with him. His countless settlements, each as 
truly a part of the Greek whole as any city of the old Greek 
motherland, formed a scattered nation, whose several members 
might have their jealousies and even wars, but where a War of 
Independence and a scheme of Imperial Federation were alike 
unneeded among cities free and independent from their first 
bour. 

This difference, as I have set forth elsewhere, comes naturally 
of the difference between settlements by cities and settlements 
by kingdoms. Otherwise the colonization, strictly so called, of 
modern European nations, answers, as nothing between them ex- 
actly answers, to the colonization of the old Greek cities. But 
the other side of the discovery of the New World, the cases of 
simple conquest, or where conquest is more prominent than settle- 
ment, closely reproduce the later form of the extension of Greek 
influences, when they were spread abroad, not by the settle- 
ments of independent cities, but by the conquests of Macedonian 
kings. Greek princes explored lands hitherto unknown; they 
ruled over vast barbarian dominions ; they planted cities which 
were Greek in all but Greek political life ; they spread a varnish 
of Greek culture over their whole kingdoms; they offered a 
career to enterprising men of every class in every part of Greece ; 
barbarian princes followed in their ways, till a veneer of Greek 
speech, Greek thought, Greek outward ways, was spread over a 
large region of the East. The same thing has been done, partly 
in the same lands, by later European conquest, and by the im- 
itation of European ways on the part of the conquered and their 
neighbors. But these forms of conquest, of something approach- 
ing to settlement, stand apart from true settlement in either age. 
And between the last Greek colony on the Euxine or the Hadri- 
atic and the first Portuguese colony in the islands of the ocean, 
nothing perfectly analogous to either was seen in the world. In 
the progress of the Roman Empire there was both discovery and 
settlement, but not such discovery and settlement as took the 
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Greek to Spain and the Spaniard to the West Indies. It was 
more like the growth of Russia in later days—annexation by a 
great adjoining power advancing by land or by short voyages. 
The Roman pressing into Gaul, Germany, and Britain, was a dis- 
coverer in so far as he was pressing into a world that was new 
to him. Czsar in Britain, Drusus in Germany, were, if not like 
old Greek or Phoenician colonists, yet at least like Alexander on 
the Indian rivers, at once discovering that they might subdue 
and subduing that they might discover. The Teutonic and Sla- 
vonic settlements within the empire supply hardly anything for 
our purpose, save that a certain analogy may be found in those 
among the Teutonic settlements which were made by sea. 

The settlements of the Angles and Saxons in Britain, the 
settlements of the Scandinavian nations in the British islands, in 
Iceland, Greenland, Finland, were settlements in the first sense. 
And it may seem a strange accident that the Northmen failed 
to make at this time that special discovery of a new world 
which was left for the Italian servants of Spain and England. 
We cannot reckon what would have been the effect on the 
history of the ages next following if lasting Scandinavian settle- 
ment had spread itself from dreary Greenland over more prom- 
ising Vinland. But so it did not spread; in fact, all those 
Scandinavian settlements which remained purely Scandinavian 
were made in lands whose geographical position condemned 
them always to remain of secondary importance. When that 
wandering of the nations was over, of which they were the last 
wave; when the Teutonic advance on one side and the Slavonic 
advance on the other had fully formed that state of things which 
we call the Middle Ages, little room was left for true discovery 
or settlement. The settlements of the Crusaders in the East, the 
more long-lived settlements of the Venetian and Genoese com- 
monwealths, are rather cases of conquest than of true colonization, 
and they have very little in common with discovery. In north- 
ern Europe, where the Baltic plays the part of a secondary Medi- 
terranean, there is something nearer to true settlement. This 
we see in the advance both of Teutonic knights and of Hanseatic 
merchants along the northern coasts and islands. Still, even 
their advance does not fully reproduce the old days of Phoenician 
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and Greek settlement; it was, like the advance of Rome and 
Russia, the advance of an adjoining body; it did not imply, like 
the earliest days of settlement, long voyages to the shores of 
lands altogether new. In truth, the whole time from the growth 
of the Roman power to the beginning of Portuguese settlement, 
was a time when the civilized world—first the world round the 
Mediterranean Sea, then the world of Europe, widened at one 
end and shortened at another—was in a manner shut up in itself. 
It had little power of expansion, no power of distant expansion ; 
it had seldom to deal with things positively new, but rather with 
new shapes and relations of what was old. No error can be 
greater than to look on the so-called Middle Ages as a time lack- 
ing in intellectual activity. In no age was the human mind 
busier. But it worked round and round on the same subjects ; 
it worked always either in submission to authority or in con- 
scious revolt against authority. The world of the Middle Ages 
was a world full within its own range, but pent up within both 
intellectual and geographical bounds. The widening of the 
geographical range was no small element in the widening of the 
intellectual range. 

That practical enlargement of the world of which we have 
already spoken gave the nations of Europe a new range of action, 
and thereby of thought. It was an opening, an awakening, like 
that of the Phoenician and the Greek when they made their 
way to the western waters of the Mediterranean. Under the 
circumstances of the later age, the new opening, the new dis- 
covery, fairly balanced the elder one; it was as great, consider- 
ing the scale of things in the two ages; it was hardly greater. 
In the first case it was the actual beginning of historic life; 
in the other it was the breathing of a fresh life into a 
body which had been for ages living. Some of the immediate 
material effects of this new life need hardly be dwelled on. It is 
a somewhat higher lesson to point out how the New World in 
its various forms has opened a field for the often pent-up ener- 
gies of the Old. But the greatest work of its discovery lies 
deeper. That discovery, on its various sides, but above all on 
its American side, gave mankind a fresh opportunity of grasping 
the older and truer notion of nationality, and of founding the 
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feeling of national brotherhood on some higher ground than that 
of mere political allegiance to a common government. The full 
grasp of the idea has been hindered by circumstances, above all 
by that doctrine of personal allegiance which unavoidably made 
its way into settlements founded by subjects of kingdoms and 
not by citizens of free cities. Of that doctrine the almost neces- 
sary consequence was the parting in anger between the metrop- 
olis and the colony. Still we may see, as was seen in the earliest 
ages of Europe, as was never so fully seen in the intermediate 
ages, how much of adverse circumstances the truest and highest 
national feeling is strong enough to live through. Save for the 
doctrine of allegiance, with its baleful consequences, the true na- 
tional relation, higher than any merely political relation, would 
have been taken for granted from the beginning. The English- 
man of Britain and the Englishman of Massachusetts or Virginia, 
the Spaniard of Castile and the Spaniard of Mexico or Chili, 
would have stood in exactly the same relation as the Phoenician 
of Tyre and the Pheenician of Carthage, the Greek of Phokaia 
and the Greek of Massalia. Of the working of that unhappy 
doctrine it comes that neither side is quite so ready to see the 
full brotherhood of the other as it might have been if the 
political independence of the younger branch had been a thing 
taken for granted from the beginning, instead of a thing left to 
be won by arms. Still, nota little has been done. It is much to 
have, on whatever terms, a new England in America, a newer in 
Australia, newer ones still in Africa and New Zealand. It is best 
when national growth takes the form of brotherhood, but even 
when it takes the lower form of “empire” it is not wholly with- 
out its results. The world still becomes wider; our thoughts, 
above all our political thoughts, win for themselves a wider 
range. The thought of nationality, the thought of the fellow- 
ship of blood and speech, if not wholly severed from the thought 
of political connection, is at least no longer tied down to a single 
island, to a single political community. As of old, wherever 
Greeks settled, there was Hellas, so now, wherever Englishmen 
have settled, there should be England; and so there is in a very 
true sense, though not in quite so full a sense as might have 
been bad some things gone otherwise. 
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This is a doctrine which I shall never be weary of preaching, 
in season and out of season, east of the ocean and west of it. If 
I say things which I have often said before, I am thankful 
for the opportunity of saying them from a new point of view 
and coming round to them by a new path. Our question to- 
day is, not what the New World owes to the Old, but what 
the Old owes to the New. We may perhaps sum up our in- 
quiry by saying that, if the New owes to the Old its being, 
the Old owes to the New the revival and expansion of its being. 
It owes the teaching of a whole range of new experiences, of in- 
structive likenesses, modified by no less instructive unlikenesses. 
We see what is like, what is unlike, when the work done of old 
in one land has to be done again in another, by men who come 
of the same stock, who find themselves in some measure under 
the same circumstances, but who are parted by the events and 
experiences of ages. No such teaching could ever have found 
its place within either the old civilized world of Europe or the old 
barbaric world of Asia. It needed the settlement of European 
nations in lands altogether new, if only to show what life and 
strength the old historic nations of Europe kept and still keep. 
Men said at Athens in past times that the commonwealth could 
be rightly guided neither by the old apart from the young, nor 
by the young apart from the old. The experience of the one, 
the energy of the other, were alike needed. What is true of indi- 
vidual man in the particular state, is true also of nations in the 
world at large. The old and the new alike are needed. The 
man of the New World must gain by looking back to the rock 
whence he was hewn and to the hole of the pit whence he was 
digged. And the man of the Old World gains no less by seeing 
what men of his own stock have done in new-found lands, how 
they have won for the common speech, the common law, the 
common memories, a range which in physical extent the Old 
World could never have supplied. We of the Old World trust 
that the day of utter decay for the old lands of Europe is still far 
distant; but if it ever should come, we shall have, what our fore- 


fathers in past ages had not, the wider lands of a new Europe to 
fall back on. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 











WHAT SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEACH ? 


I am asked by the editor of the Forum to contribute the 
first of a series of articles in which this subject is to be consid- 
ered from many different points of view. Now, whatever con- 
clusions any one may deduce from the ‘principle involved in the 
question, the principle itself is so clear as to be beyond reason- 
able dispute. A private school may teach anything that the 
pupil cares to learn, provided the teacher and the parent are 
agreel; but a public school supported by public money can 
justly aim only at public ends. Individual generosity may 
lavish itself as freely as it will on individuals; but the manag- 
ers of the public schools are using money not their own, and 
have therefore no moral right to do with it as they please. They 
are only the agents of the public, and it is their business to see 
to it that the public money is not turned aside to merely indi- 
vidual uses, but is faithfully devoted to such ends as shall sub- 
serve the public welfare. 

Looking at the matter in one way, of course it must be ad- 
mitted that the tax-payers of a state have the right, political if 
not moral, to establish any educational system they please. If 
they wish, they may set up a complete hierarchy, based on a 
universal kindergarten, and rising through all the grades till it 
is crowned by a state university as thoroughly equipped as is 
that of Harvard. And it will be still further admitted that 
some half a dozen men, or possibly even one, may be thus brought 
to the front, who, by some extraordinary services to the state, 
may pay back to the public all that the whole system has cost. 
But such results are not to be counted on. They cannot be 
planned for, and therefore are not legitimate objects of endeavor. 
Reasonable men, in the outlay of large amounts of money, are 
expected to have in view at least probable ends. The public- 
school system is not a speculation, But 1 would not for one 
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moment have it understood that any criticism is even hinted as 
to the amount of money devoted to the work of public educa- 
tion. Indeed, I am of opinion that much more ought to be ex- 
pended, at least in some of the States, and that the system should 
be made much more complete and more nearly universal. It 
is only a question as to how the money shall be used, and as 
to what are the immediate ends to be sought. 

A scheme of state education where everything is open to 
the poorest child, from the primary school to the university, 
might well fascinate us; but the advocates of such schemes 
generally overlook at least two somewhat important consid- 
erations. These are, first, that only an infinitesimal fraction of 
all the children of a state ever do, or ever can. avail themselves 
of any such opportunity ; and secondly, that a system of educa- 
tion that aims at, and can only be finished by, the university, 
cannot be adapted to the needs of the immense majority, who 
will never come in sight of the university. 

Here a serious question arises, whether what is called the 
higher education of the very small fraction that ever attains it 
might not be provided for in a much more simple, direct, and 
inexpensive way. And then, is it not true that those who do 
seek the higher education for the sake of entering on profes- 
sional life are generally aiming at purely personal ends, and not 
the public welfare at all? The man who is preparing himself 
for the practice of law is generally looking only to making 
money for himself; why then should his bills be paid by the 
public, any more than those of one who is trying to learn the 
carpenter's trade? Is it entirely clear that the public would not 
be better served by fewer lawyers, and by more thoroughly 


trained mechanics ? 


And I have never been quite able to un- 
derstand why I should tax my hard-worked neighbor to pay 
the expenses of my boy’s learning Greek, any more than I should 
to cover the difference between a twelve and a twenty dollar 
coat for him to wear. One is generally as purely a private and 
personal end as the other. 

And then, as to the second consideration mentioned 
above. A graded system of teaching, which begins with the 
primary school, and whose logical end is the university, can 
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hardly be one best adapted to the needs of the great majority, 
who, as a matter of fact, do not even get through the grammar 
school. Must not the result necessarily be that they will get 
a smattering of the first end of many things, and that they 
will learn hardly anything with such completeness as to make 
it of the most practical value? It is no adequate reply to this 
to speak of the general mental training and the value of asso- 
cistion with other pupils; these they would get under any 
other system quite as well. The simple truth of the matter is, 
that only a very small proportion of those who go up from the 
primary school ever get through the grammar school, and only 
a fraction of a fraction ever get through the high school. The 
proportion, then, who share the advantages of the university can 
be easily estimated. 

Now I do not care at present to contend over the point as to 
whether the state has the right to use the public money so lav- 
ishly for what is chiefly the private and personal advantage of so 
small a fraction of its citizens. But one point I do care to raise, 
and to contend for with a good deal of earnestness. Whatever 
other use the state may make of the public money in the matter 
of education, it is most clearly its first and its chief duty to see 
to it that the great majority of the children, who can go to school 
during only a small part of the time that is covered by the whole 
course of instruction, should get the largest and best possible re- 
sults in that brief time. 

Public money for public ends; that is the principle. Any 
other disposition of it is manifestly unjust. The only excuse for 
the existence of a public treasury filled from private pockets is 
in its being used for the general good. ‘To what extent then is 
the public good dependent on the education of the children? 
Whatever else the state may rightly seek, beyond all question 
its first interest is in having all the children fitted for citizenship. 
And certainly it has no right to seek other ends until it has done 
all possible for the attainment of this. But to slight or neglect 
this, while spending enormous sums of public money in such 
training as has chiefly personal or private ends in view, is a 
flagrant abuse of a sacred trust. 

The way is open now for raising the question as to what are 
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the chief things which all children ought to be taught in order 
to fit them for citizenship, and so to secure that general good 
which justifies their being educated at the public expense. ‘Three 
things, it seems to me, constitute the great essentials. The first 
in order of time, and also of importance, since it is the condition 
of all the rest, is that each child should be trained into fitness 
for honest self-support. Next, since in our republic every man 
is an active part of the governing power, he should be trained 
into an ability to use this power intelligently. And, in the third 
place, he should be so educated morally that if afterward he 
chooses to do wrong it may be apparent that he does it with his 
eyes open, and not through ignorance. These three, then, indi- 
vidual self-support, an intelligent ballot, and morality, are the 
foundations on which the public welfare must rest; these, there- 
fore, are the chief ends to be sought in a system of public educa- 
tion supported by public money. Concerning the first and 
second of these points I have a few things to say, and more than 
a few concerning the third. Circumstances are just now pushing 
the moral and religious side of the question to the front, and it 
must soon be dealt with in some practical way. But before 
coming to that I wish to offer a few suggestions as to the others. 

The ability to earn an honest living is the first qualification 
for good citizenship, and therefore the first thing to be aimed at 
in the training of children. The accumulated wealth of the 
world, if nothing were added to it, would keep us in existence no 
more than two or three years at the most. He, therefore, who 
takes out of the scanty store and, while able to do it, puts nothing 
in, whether he be king or beggar, is at any rate a thief. Educa- 
tion is not first or chiefly the mere learning of certain facts or 
principles ; it is such a development and training of faculty as 
makes one master of himself and his conditions. Our present 
definition and popular use of the word are altogether too narrow. 
There is something absurd in calling some practically incapable 
man, some useless member of society, educated, because he 
happens to have had a parrot-like knowledge of Greek or 
French drilled into him; while another, whose eye or hand is 
trained into fitness for rendering grand service to the world, is 
spoken of as uneducated. Honor belongs to service, and if we 
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wish it to go where it belongs we must honor the training which 
fits one for it. A boy whose genius is in the direction of hand- 


work, artisanship, should be able to graduate with an honor equal 
at least to that which attaches to one who is to fill a clerkship. 

To this end industrial training must be made an integral part 
of our common-school system. If this cannot be dene without a 
radical change in our present methods, then such a change must 
come. Since the great majority of our boys must depend for an 
honorable living upon the skill of ear or eye or hand, does it not 
seem a little one-sided to have almost the entire work of public 
education devoted to something else? The money that is raised 
by taxing all is now devoted chiefly to the peculiar and special 
needs of one in a hundred, while the ninety-nine must get their 
peculiar and special training somewhere else and at their own 
expense. This is not saying that the ninety-nine get no good 
out of the public schools; they do get much. But the system is 
not for the best service to the majority, since it assumes that 
everybody is going to complete a course of study that only a 
very few in reality ever do or ever can complete. 

It is a serious question whether a thorough system of indus- 
trial training can be successfully grafted on to the public schools 
as they now exist. The course of study already embraces more 
than most children can master. Concerning all of the things 
that are already taught (?), it is impossible that the children 
should be anything more than “smattered;” the word “ edu- 
cated” is hardly the appropriate one to use. If life were long 
enough, and if people were able, it would, doubtless, be a de- 
lightful thing to study and learn everything. But under the 
conditions of our present life a selection has to be made. And 
certainly the things that are indispensable to an honest livelihood 
should find place, though some otherwise very desirable things 
have to be crowded out. And if the end can be attained in no 
other way, technical schools should be established, where, along 
with industrial training, other common and most necessary 
things might be learned. A choice of courses might thus be 
open ; and, since only the same number of children would have 
to be provided for, the expense need not be materially different 
from what it is now. 
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The next essential thing in a public-school system is the im- 
parting to all children of so much general intelligence as shall 
make it safe for them to become citizens. Such a thing as an 
ignorant vote ought to be an impossibility. Most vices and all 
crimes are punishable by law ; and yet no one of them, not even 
all of them together, are so dangerous to a republic like ours as 
is an ignorant ballot. Ignorance is the ready tool in the hands 
of designing villainy. There is no injustice in the disfranchise- 
ment of ignorance; it is simply asking that a man fit himself for 
the grand work of sharing in the governing power before the 
power shall be intrusted to him. 

One of two things therefore ought to be done. Either the 
ballot should be taken from the hands of ignorance, or else im- 
mediate measures should be taken for compulsory, universal 
education. If any State of the Union be too poor to inaugurate 
such a system, let it be temporarily assisted by the general gov- 
ernment. This is a matter in which the national safety is con- 
cerned. Nothing short of this would justify such a use of the 
public money; but this would justify it. This national help 
might be gradually withdrawn in a ratio directly proportioned 
to the increase of wealth in the State; it should entirely cease so 
soon as the State should become able to bear its own burden. 

We next come to consider what is now of most immediate, 
pressing importance. The people of this country ought clearly, 
and at once, to understand how much and just what is involved 
in the relation of religious instruction to our public-school sys- 
tem. The great danger is that the matter will somehow go by 
default. Some step involving disastrous consequences may be 
taken, either through the thoughtless, the indifferent, or the igno- 
rant consent of the voting majority; and then, when too late, 
it may be found that a consent, once given, is not easily taken 
back, 

The Roman Catholic Church is pressing vigorously in all di- 
rections its plea for a division of the money raised for the sup- 
port of our public schools. This is now the only real danger 
that threatens our educational system. It seems, at first thought, 
a rational request that they be allowed to educate their own 
children in their own way ; and of course no one will be found 
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to question that right, provided they pay for it themselves, and 
provided, further, that they educate them into fitness for honest, 
inte!ligent, and moral citizenship. The state must look on each 
child as a candidate for future citizenship ; and not only has it a 
right, it is under the highest obligation to the great mass of the 
people it represents, and whose interests are involved, to demand 
this fitness as a condition of the privilege. The state raises the 
money and pays for the education of its future citizens. The 
point of view of the state must then be kept constantly in mind 
if one will avoid confusion and sophistry in the discussion of this 
intricate problem. 

The plain, simple question then, stripped of all that does not 
properly belong to it, is this: What is the interest of the state, 
as a state, in the moral and religious education of the children? 
And the answer, stripped of all that does not belong to it, is 
equally plain and simple. It is this: If a line of division is to 
be drawn between morality and religion, then the state is even 
vitally interested in the morality of its citizens; but, as a 
state, it can have no possible interest whatever in the question 
as to what their religion is, or whether they have any at all. 
This is not saying that religion is of no importance; it may be 
granted to be the most important thing in all the world, only it 
is no affair of the state. In the popular mind—and the general 
religious teaching of the past justifies it—the following distinc- 
tion is generally drawn between morality and religion: Morality 
concerns this life chiefly, and is justice and right as between 
man and man; religion is chiefly concerned with the salvation 
of the soul in another world, and is a matter between the soul 
and God. Now, the state is rightly and vitally interested in 
the matter of my behavior toward other men—my conduct as a 
citizen in this world; but it is simply none of its business 
whether my soul is saved in the next world or not. There is 
even a touch of the absurd in a man’s asking a share of the pub- 
lic money to pay for the work of saving his child’s soul in some 
other world. 

The claim will perhaps be made that religion is the basis of 
morality, and therefore essential to it. If this claim were ana- 
lyzed carefully, it would probably be found to depend ona verbal 
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definition. Perhaps I might be inclined to admit it myself if 
I were allowed to make my own definition of religion. But in 
the ordinary sense in which words are used, the claim is paipa- 
bly, most manifestly, untrue. It is important tnat this be made 
very clear, and, in order to that, we need to look at it in two 
different ways. 

Every orthodox Protestant child has had it preached at him 
ever since he can remember, that, while morality might be good 
enough for the present, for this world, it was not enough to secure 


his soul’s salvation. The distinction is even a commonplace. 


Who is not familiar with the interpretation put upon the story 
of the rich young man in the gospel? He had kept all the com- 
mandments, but he still lacked the one thing supposed to be es- 
sential—to what? ‘To goodness 1n this world? Not at all; to 
salvation in the other. The church, then, has made this distine- 
tion for ages, and has insisted on it as a vital one. It is too late 
now for it to deny its own universal teaching for the sake of 
making a point in the management of the public schools. The 
church has always taught that natural goodness was possible 
without religion. 

But if religion is absolutely essential to morality, we cannot 
leave the matter all in the air; we must go on and ask what re- 
ligion ?—whose religion? Religion in general cannot well be 
taught in the public schools; it must be some particular religion. 
It might, indeed, be possible to teach the science of comparative 
religions ; to instruct pupils in the historical origin and develop- 
ment of the different religions; but this is not what the relig- 
ionists want, and it would not satisfy any of them. We are, 
then, thrown back on the previous question: Which religion is 
essential to morality, and so the one that ought to be taught in 
the public schools? Of course all Christians would make short 
work of the claims of any religion not Christian. And, equally 
of course, the Protestant would make short work in disposing of 
the Romanist’s claim, and the Romanist of the Protestant’s. The 
use of a very little common-sense and common observation 
makes it perfectly plain that, as a matter of fact, there are moral 
Buddhists, moral Mohammedans, moral followers of Confucius, 
moral Romanists, moral Protestants, moral agnostics, and even 
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moral atheists. And it is a trifle absurd to be arguing the im- 
possibility of what is standing palpably before one’s eyes. 

Lord Bacon does not occupy much space in giving his opin- 
ion as to which, no religion, or religious contention, is the more 
dangerous to public order. He says: 

‘* Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, 
to reputation, all which may be guides to an outward moral virtue, though 
religiou were not ; but superstition dismounts all these, and erecteth an abso 
lute monarchy in the minds of men, Therefore atheism did never perturb 
states ; for it makes men wary of themselves, as looking no further, and we 
see the times inclined to atheism (as the times of Augustus (sar) were civil 
times ; but superstition hath been the confusion of many states.” 


The most superficial study of the facts of human progress 
makes it perfectly clear that religious contention is one of the 
bloodiest factors of history. It has perpetually been at work 
undermining and overthrowing the civil order. And no one, 
not blinded by the necessity of maintaining the desperate 
defense of a foregone conclusion, can think of denying for a 
moment the palpable and universal fact that there are moral 
men in all religions, and with no religion, as that word is com- 
monly used. And if the different religions were to arrange a 
competitive examination for the purpose of determining under 








which one the least amount of immorality would be found, he 





would be a rash man indeed who did not accept and act on the 
advice of Hosea Biglow: 


** Don’t never prophesy onless ye know.” 





Morality, then, and religion, as the words are popularly used, 





are separable in fact, and can be in thought, and so might be in 
teaching. The welfare of the state depends on the morality of 
its citizens, and therefore this is one of the things that ought to 








be taught in the public schools, and for the teaching of which 





the public money may rightly be expended. The general gov- 
ernment at the outset recognized its natural and rightful limits, 
and grandly planted itself on a purely secular basis. But in 
some of the States, as in Massachusetts, some unsightly shreds 
and patches of the old union of church and state still remain. 
Among these is the reading of the Bible as a part of the opening 
exercises of the public schools. 





As the custom at present 
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exists, it is either not enough or it is too much. Even if the 
ordinary Protestant still thinks that the safety of his child’s soul 
depends upon the teaching of his own special religion, he can 
hardly think that this sort of thing is satisfactory. My own 
memory of it convinces me that the custom, as practically 
carried out, conduces to anything else almost than the pro- 
ducing of a genuine religious impression. Souls must be in a 
curious condition that can be saved in that way. 

But suppose the Protestant really thinks that this is impor- 
tant to the welfare of his child, can he not call up in his own 
heart a sufficient sense of justice to remember that the Romanist 
is equally and as honestly convinced that this very thing is 
endangering the eternal welfare of his child? Can he not 
remember that the Jew also has opinions and convictions as 
sacred as his own? Can he not reflect that men of all religions 
and of no religion contribute to the common fund out of which 
the expenses of the public school are paid, and that therefore all 
have equal rights in its management? Are not justice and fair 
play not only qualities of all true Americans, but some small 
part at least of all decent religions ? 

I would have the last trace or remnant of any religious 
teaching taken out of the public schools, and that for two great 
reasons, either of which is amply sufficient. In the first place, 
as already shown at some length, while conduct in this world is 
vital to the welfare of the state, it is none of the state’s business 
to establish an insurance bureau for the safety of souls after they 
have passed beyond the limits of the state’s jurisdiction. And, 
in the next place, so long as Protestant tradition keeps up— 
what is hardly more than a farce—the semblance of religious 
teaching in the schools, a weapon ready-made is put into the 
hands of the Romanist enemies of our whole public-school 
system. The Romanist has a right to complain when his child 
is compelled either to stay away from school or else to be sub- 
jected to a kind of so-called religious training in which he 
does not believe. But if the schools were made purely secular, 
as in justice they ought to be, he might indeed continue to 
complain, but he would no longer have a right to do so. He 
could no longer rouse public sympathy as against a manifest in- 
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justice. To-day, and as against the schools as at present man- 
aged, he has a case—a strong one; and this it is that threat- 
ens the safety of our system. Take that away, and it would be 
impossible to rouse a popular movement in favor of a division 





of the school money. The Romanist might still call the school 
‘ godless,” and say that its teaching does not go far enough to 
suit him; but at any rate he would then have no just ground of 
complaint against it so far as it does go. He would be on the 
same level of right and privilege as all other citizens. The steam- 
engine, in this sense, is “ godless,” but a bishop does not there- 
fore decline to ride in the cars. And he, as well as all the rest 
of us, will come at last to the just and common-sense position 
of rendering ‘“ to Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s.” Let the public schools be kept as 
training-schools for citizenship, and let the distinctively religious 
institutions devote themselves to looking after religious needs. 

While, then, I would not have the state teach anybody’s re- 
ligion, I would have the public schools give careful and thorough 
instruction in morality. I am perfectly well aware that there is 
no agreement among the different schools of thinkers as to the 
origin, the underlying principles, or the ultimate sanctions of 
ethics. But all this need not trouble anybody, or seriously in- 
terfere with the practical work of the public schools. There is 
no practical disagreement as to what sentiments and feelings it 
is right to cherish, or what conduct it is right to indulge in as 
between man and man. And there is no question that these 
right feelings and actions do conduce to public welfare and pri- 
vate happiness. What the feelings and actions are, then, that 
human history shows have been conducive to the general good, 
these surely may be easily taught; and I see no reason why a 
text-book of morals might not be drawn up as easily as one on 
mathematics or geography. Suppose theorists do dispute as to 
why it is wrong to lie, all admit the fact. People have disputed 
over the why of the multiplication table, and speculated as to 
whether two and two might not make five on some other planet. 
But nobody denies that, in this world, two and two do make 
four. The whys are not easy to explain in any department of 
study, and I do not know that they are much more difficult in 
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ethics than they are anywhere else. But the whats are practi- 
cally plain, and as plain in ethics as they are anywhere else ; and 
the whats are enough for the purposes of teaching in the public 
schools. If all the children can be taught what is right, and can 
be made to see and feel that human well-being and happiness 
depend on it—their own as well as that of everybody else—then 
the priests, the ministers, or the parents will have perfect liberty 
to tell them the why as much as they please, and nobody need be 
troubled by the explanation, or question their right to give it. 
That they be taught and made to feel the facts is the only concern 
of the state, and this, it seems to me, is as practicable as teaching 
in any other direction. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 





THE ADMISSION OF UTAH. 


AN article by Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, entitled “Shall 
Utah Become a State?” appeared in the November number of 
the Forum. Its purpose is to show that polyganty can best 
be suppressed by the Mormons themselves, with Utah a State 
in this Union, under a Constitution recently adopted by them, in 
which that practice is declared to be a crime. The eminent 
talents and personal worth of the author, as well as his novel 
and startling propositions, will secure for the article a wide 
circle of readers. It is, in fact, a plea for the Mormons, presented 
by one who has long acted as the attorney for that people in their 
struggles with the authority of the United States, and who, so 
far as the public are informed, still speaks for them in that 
capacity. It isa fair inference, therefore, that the article not 


only presents the views of the author himself upon the ques- 
tions raised in the course of its reasoning, but also that it is de- 


signed to present in advance and to challenge discussion of the 
grounds upon which the application of Utah for admission into 
the Union is to be renewed as soon as Congress shall meet. It is 
stated to be an entirely “new aspect” of the case which is now 
presented for consideration, and it may be taken for granted that 
this new aspect will never be presented in a stronger light 
nor enforced with more cogent argument, for no abler advocate 
will come after Mr. Curtis, or bring forth reasons which have 
escaped him. 

It is difficult to determine, after a perusal of this article, 
whether, as a whole, it was intended to be an arraignment of the 
United States Government for its past and present attitude to- 
ward the Mormons, ora plea for the admission of Utah as a 
State. It is quite as much the one asthe other, and it leaves the 
two altogether independent of each other, drawing no argument 
in favor of the one from any results or condition of things in 
Utah springing froin the other. 
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What Mr. Curtis has to say may be summarized as follows: 
1. The United States have in the past been criminally indifferent 
to the prevalence of polygamy in Utah. 2. They are at present 
cruelly and unjustly harsh in their efforts to suppress it. 3. 
Utah cught to be admitted into the Union on the terms pro- 
posed by the Mormons themselves. 

Though the first two of these propositions are probably in- 
tended as premises for the last, there is not even a ‘“ therefore” 
from the beginning to the end, to show that the author himself 
found any support for the latter in his belief in the truth of the 
former of these statements. Hence, so far as the logic of the 
argument is concerned, the first two of these propositions may 
be either admitted or denied without the least effect upon the 
last, the only one indicated by the title of the article. But the 
manner in which these two propositions are treated, and made to 
lead up to the third, is calculated to leave the impression upon 
the public mind, not over-logical at best, that somehow the ques- 
tion whether Utah shall or shall not without further delay be 
admitted into the Union, depends upon the condemnation or 
justification of what has been done in the past and is done now 
by federal authority to suppress polygamy in that Territory. 

I am ready, in the first place, to admit as an indubitable 
fact, that the attitude of the United States toward polygamy 
in Utah has been for a long series of years one of criminal in- 
difference and neglect. What follows? Simply that federal 
authority should endeavor to make amends in the present for 
past omissions, in greater zeal and more stringent measures to 
eradicate and suppress the evil. It cannot be held by Mr. Cur- 
tis (for he believes, with all of us, that polygamy is a crime), that 


because we have hitherto shut our eyes to its presence and prev- 
alence, therefore we should not open them at all. And if any 
measures are to be adopted to put an end to it, shall they not be 
adequate for that purpose ? 


But, secondly, I am very far from admitting that the United 
States are cruelly and unjustly harsh in the methods and meas- 
ures now pursued for its suppression. No evidence is brought 
forward to support the affirmative of this proposition. The 
complaint comes from Mormon sources. Mr. Curtis asserts 
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that the administration of the law for the suppression of 
polygamy in Utah “is a disgrace to the jurisprudence of 
the United States,” that he is “disgusted” with it, and that 
the “facts” upon which he makes his statements are “ indis- 
putable.” But he leaves his readers without the benefit of the 
evidence which has so wrought upon him, and expects that his 
conclusions will be adopted without inquiry into the sources of 
his information, or question as to the accuracy or color of the 
testimony which has reached him. The public will be slow to 
give credence to statements coming from Mormon sources alone, 
for their character in the past has not been such as to establish 
confidence in either their honesty or accuracy. 

But, admit what Mr. Curtis says of the federal courts in 
Utah to be true, what is the remedy? Shall they be abolished, 
or shall they be improved? Granted that the hand of aroused 
and intemperate zeal is at last falling too heavily upon this vice 
and its slaves, shall it be taken off altogether? If there are 
errors in administration shall they be corrected, or shall admin- 
istration be abandoned entirely? Wise statesmanship suggests 
for each of these questions but one answer, and there is no light 
in which they can be considered which furnishes an affirmative 
to Mr. Curtis’s question, “Shall Utah Become a State?” The 
arguments for and against the present admission of that Terri- 
tory into the Union are not deduced from the past indifference 
of the government to the growth of polygamy in Utah, nor from 
the wisdom of present efforts for its extermination, but rather 
from the condition into which its presence has brought the peo- 
ple of that Territory, however it came there, and whether or not 
present treatment will work its cure. 

We pass on, therefore, to the main argument of Mr. Curtis 
for immediate admission. This argument is based upon the prem- 
ise that “this matter has now assumed an entirely new aspect.” 
This new aspect does not consist in any change in the actual 
condition of the people in respect to polygamy. It does not 
consist in an abandonment of the practice, nor even in a disa- 
vowal that it is still, as ever, a part of the Mormon religion. On 
the contrary, he avows that “it is of no sort of consequence to 
the people of the United States whether the Mormons,” in pre- 
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senting themselves in this new aspect, are “in the matter of 
marriage consistent or inconsistent with their professed religious 
belief, past or present, about that institution.” Even more, 
“their religious belief becomes of no consequence whatever ” in 
deciding the question raised by the new phase of their applica- 
tion for admission. This new element in their application is a 
proposed Constitution containing a stringent prohibition of po- 
lygamy. And about this we are told that it is not of the slight- 
est consequence whether they were sincere in putting it in the 
Constitution or not; whether they still believe polygamy to be a 
part of their religion or not; or even whether ‘the whole thing 
is designed as a trick” or not; for “it would be a great folly,” 
says he, “to repulse them on the shallow suggestion that they 
are a people not to be trusted.” “The real question,” he affirms, 
“is whether it will be possible for the Mormons, under this Con- 
stitution, by any contrivance whatever, to restore polygamy or 
to create any legal or constitutional status of plural marriage.” 
Observe the care with which these words are used. ‘‘ To ‘ restore’ 
polygamy or to create any ‘legal’ or ‘constitutional’ status of 
plural marriage.” But the “real question” is not at all whether 
polygamy is to be “restored.” It is already there, and the vital 
question is, Shall it be abandoned, destroyed, removed, as an un- 
clean thing? Nor is it touching the core of the evil to prevent 
them from setting up plural marriage by law. ‘There is no cure 
but removal. The real question is, Will they let it alone where 
it already is, permit it to continue? It will grow, spread itself, 
and pollute the life of the people without legal sanction : tolera- 
tion is enough. It has existed in that Territory, not only with- 
out law but against law, since 1862; and under the ban of the 
law and in defiance of its penalties it has spread through the 
Territory like the plague. It could find no greater legal hin- 
drance under the proposed Constitution than under existing law. 
[t does, therefore, become of the utmost importance whether the 


Mormons intend, in the Union, as at present, in defiance of exist- 


ing law, to maintain plural marriage as a part of their religion or 
not, whether this constitutional prohibition is a mere form or 
not, and whether it be a “trick” or not. There is no provision 
in this Constitution, and it would be futile if there were, against 
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that same indifference and toleration of polygamy for which Mr. 
Curtis has arraigned the United States under the law of 1862, 
and under which plural marriages have spread all over the Terri- 
tory. 

The condemnation of polygamy which the Mormons, without 
a shadow of change in religious belief or in purpose.in respect to 
it, have put in their proposed Constitution, is in these words: 

‘‘Art, XV., Sec. 12.—Bigamy and polygamy being considered incompati- 
ble with a ‘ republican form of government,’ each of them is hereby forbidden 
and declared a misdemeanor. Any person who shall violate this section shall, 
on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than one thousand 
dollars, and imprisonment for a term of not less than six months nor more 
than three years, in the discretion of the court. This section shall be con- 
strued as operative without the aid of legislation, and the offense prohibited 
by this section shall not be barred by any statute of limitation within three 
years after the commission of the offense ; nor shall the power of pardon extend 


thereto until such pardon shall be approved by the President of the United 
States.” 


This certainly is sufficient as a form of words, and, if it were 
born of the heart and had the vitalizing force of an honest pub- 
lic sentiment behind it, would inspire hope that the beginning 
of the end was nigh—for which every dictate of wisdom would, 
however, bid us still to wait; but yet we would wait impatiently, 
and pray fervently for the speedy coming of that end. But with- 
out such vitalizing force behind it this provision will prove but 
empty words, signifying nothing. If the ninety-five per cent. 
of all the Mormons of Utah who voted, as is alleged, for this 
provision, really, in their consciences, and with sober, honest 
judgment, believe polygamy to be a crime which ought to be 
punished by fine and imprisonment, they can, without outside 


help, banish it from Utah in far less time than they can con- 


vince the American people that pretense is as safe as sincerity, 
or that a belief that polygamy is religion will put it down just 
as soon as a belief that it is a crime. 

Mr. Curtis seems to think that Congress will have discharged 
its whole duty toward the people of this Territory, a duty he 
properly denominates a “ public trust,” if it discovers that this 
provision in their proposed Constitution is so framed in that it 
cannot be got out; and that without stopping to inquire whether 
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it will remain there a dead letter and polygamy grow more defi- 
ant day by day under it, as it has under federal penalties. The 
chief inquiry to which he would lead us is, how the United 
States can best get polygamy off its hands, not how it can best 
get it out of a Territory over which it has “ plenary legislative 
power.” The bond which he has taken from these Mormons, 
and upon which he rests with a satisfied conscience, not that 
they will enforce this provision of their Constitution when 
Statehood confers on them autonomy, but that they will let it 
remain where it is, is contained in this proviso: 


“ Provided, that Section 12 of Article XV. shall not be amended, revised, 
or in any way changed until any amendment, revision, or change as proposed 
therein shall, in addition to the requirements of the provisions of this article, 
be reported to the Congress of the United States and shall be by Congress 
approved and ratified, and such approval and ratification be proclaimed by 
the President of the United States, and if not so ratified and proclaimed 
said section shall remain perpetual,” 


If there could be any possible saving efficacy in keeping the 
words of this section in the Constitution without any guarantee 
of its enforcement, or in limiting the power to pardon a convict 
without attempting to obtain one who might be pardoned, still, 
the section and the proviso together are an attempt to introduce 
for the first time into our system of government elements so 
novel and startling, and so repugnant to its delicately adjusted 
dual sovereignty, that the scheme ought not to pass unnoticed. 

If there were no other objection to it but impracticability and 
inefficacy, it would be difficult to imagine what argument could 
be brought to its support on that score alone. The defiant at- 
titude of polygamists toward the present law, and the constant 
increase of plural marriages in spite of its penalties, have been 
already alluded to. Yet in precision and ‘scope, as well as in 
stringency and effectiveness, the federal law, which has been on 


the statute-book for many years, is quite equal to the provisions 
of the new Constitution prohibiting this practice, upon which the 
present application to become a State is based. It must not be 
forgotten that the whole machinery for the enforcement of the 
existing law is in federal hands, opposed to the practice and 
bent on suppressing it; while the enforcement of the provisions 
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of the new Constitution will, the moment Utah becomes a State, 
fall absolutely into the hands of the Mormons themselves. The 
judges to try polygamists will be appointed by polygamists. 
The sheriffs who select the jurors to pass upon the guilt or inno- 
cence of such persons as they themselves see fit to bring into 
court, on warrants issued only by polygamists, will all be of like 
kith and kin. To polygamists themselves it is proposed to com- 
mit the duty of suppressing polygamy. If this crime is seeking 
shelter and immunity, the proposed scheme cannot fail to com- 
mend itself to the now anxious and troubled apostles of this 
“revelation” as more effective for that purpose than any plan 
hitherto devised. A burglar might as well ask to be tried by a 
struck jury of burglars, as a band of polygamists to be permit- 
ted, by the means here proposed, to erect themselves the tribu- 
nals in which, and control the instrumentalities by which, the 
crime of polygamy is to be punished, if punished at all. 

But there is another and graver objection to the admission of 
Utah as a State upon the condition proposed in this Mormon 
Constitution: it is a surrender of the equality of the States in 
this Union; it is an attempt to bring into the Union a State 
with a government unrepublican in form and substance, and 
without that autonomy which all the other States possess. The 
Constitution has made no place for such a State, and without 
perfect equality the Union could not exist. The constitutional 
provision for the admission of new States is very brief, and con- 
tains no other limitation but the discretion of Congress. ‘“ New 
States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union,” is all 


there is of it. It is true that there is no requirement ot equality 


and no prohibition of inequality, no more than there is any 
denial of the right of States, after admission, to come and go at 
will. When a man proposes to build an arch he does not stipu- 
late that there shall be a keystone ; and when the framers of our 
Constitution, representatives of the thirteen States, asked through 
those States the people thereof to breathe into it the breath of 
life, it did not occur to them as necessary to declare that it was 
to be a Union of equal States. Nevertheless, of the twenty-five 
States admitted into the Union since its foundation (except two, 
Vermont and Kentucky, the first admitted), the act of admission 
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itself expressly declares in every instance, as if to keep so fun- 
damental a truth ever present, that the State is admitted “ on an 
equal footing with the original States in all respects whatever.” 
In the acts admitting Vermont and Kentucky (1791) the lan- 
guage is “as a new and entire member.” It is true that in some 
of these acts of admission there are in addition other provisions ; 
some of them requiring acts to be done by the -State, some of 
them prohibiting the State from asserting rights of property and 
of taxation in the public domain, some relating to boundaries. 
In two or three instances the act recites that certain conditions 
have been complied with beforehand, and then declares that the 
new State is admitted “upon an equal footing with the original 
States in all respects whatever.” In others it recites that the 
State has already, of its own voluntary act, before application 
for admission, conformed its Constitution to the conditions upon 
which the Territory was originally accepted or organized by the 
government, and then declares the admission to be on the same 
equal footing, etc. In two instances, Missouri and Nebraska, 
there are imposed certain conditions, in substance that the State 
should not, in specified particulars, violate the Constitution of 
the United States. In Missouri the condition was that a certain 
article of her Constitution should never be construed to authorize 
any act “ by which any citizeu of any of the States of this Union 
shall be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the privileges 
and immunities to which such citizen is entitled under the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” This is just what the State 
could not have done under any circumstances, but this she “ by 
solemn public act” declared she never would do, before the 
President, by proclamation, declared her admission upon an 
equal footing with the other Statescomplete. In the case of Ne- 
braska, Congress, in its Enabling Act, passed in 1864, when the 
universal abolition of slavery was upon the eve of consumma- 
tion, required that the State should in her Constitution prohibit 


slavery and secure to her citizens freedom of religious opinion 
and worship, already secured by the 1st Amendment of the Con- 
stitution. There were also the ordinary provisions relating to the 
disposition and taxation of the public lands. In 1867, nearly 
two years after the adoption of the 18th Amendment abolishing 
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slavery everywhere in the Union, the act admitting Nebraska 
recites that she had accepted these conditions. Louisiana, 
formed out of territory acquired from France by a treaty 
which Mr. Jefferson declared was made without constitutional 
authority, and which contained many provisions in detail, came 
into the Union under an act requiring the fulfillment of many of 
these provisions, some of which the United States Constitution 
itself secured, and some were mere details of future government. 
But, after all, the act declared the State to be admitted, like a!l 
others, “upon an equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatsoever.” But Louisiana cannot be cited as a prec- 
edent, because her case is sui generis, and can never occur again. 
The “conditions of admission” here briefly examined are 
cited in support of the application of the Mormons of Utah for 
admission as a State upon the condition they offer. But a 
moment's examination will disclose a radical difference. W hat- 
ever force or effect may be imputed to any of these conditions, 
the States, after all, when they came into the Union, came in, as 
the act admitting each of them declares, “ upon an equal footing 
with the original States in all respects whatsoever.” And this is 
the test. Is there any one thing touching their own autonomy 
which any one of these States can do which each and all the 
others cannot also do? Or is there anything touching local 
government that any one of them cannot, and the others can, do? 
Apply this test to Utah inside of the Union under the condition 
proposed. If that condition is binding on her, she alone of all 
the States of this Union cannot make her own State Constitution. 
Congress can dictate its terms to her and can absorb her local 
government. If Congress can take upon itself the function of 
local government voluntarily surrendered in this Constitution, it 
can exact others, as a condition precedent, not only of Utah but 
of any other new State; and it may exact, or have tendered to 
it voluntarily, one such condition of one State and another of 
another, and still a different one of a third. In this way Con- 
gress may come to assume all the functions of local government 
which were “reserved to the States respectively or to the peo- 
ple” when the Constitution was adopted, and which were there- 
in expressly denied to Congress. To this end the claim of Utah 
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inevitably tends. It is enough to say that a Union made up of 
such States is not the Union our fathers formed. 

This reasoning leads to a further inquiry. Suppose Utah to 
be admitted as a State into the Union, with the proposed condi- 
tion, and that then there is a breach of the condition. Utah 
amends her Constitution in regard to polygamy in the manner 


every other State does by the sovereign act of her people. 
What then? What is the remedy? There is no process by 
which the State can be enjoined, restrained, or indicted. Nor 


can the citizen who persists in plural marriage after the change 
be in any way punished. He has violated no law of the United 
States, nor of Utah. If Utah, by coming into the Union under 
this condition, shall have made, as Mr. Curtis claims, a compact 
with the United States essentially limiting her own sovereignty, 
itis not the individual who makes it, and he cannot be punished 
because the State fails to keep it. Mr. Curtis admits that the 
State cannot be punished, but he would enforce the penalty for 
infraction not upon the State, which made the covenant, but 
upon the individual, who did not make it. When Utah be- 
comes a State, it is a State law against polygamy alone which 
the citizen violates, if any: and the State alone can punish him; 
and when the State has repealed that law he no longer violates 
any law. Ifthe State has covenanted with the United States 
that it will not repeal the law, and then repeals it, the State alone 
ean be dealt with, for it alone has offended. And if the United 
States are without power to reach the State, they are without 
remedy. Nor can future legislation provide a remedy, for all 
this is ultra vires. The Constitution clothes the United States 
with no power to make any such compact with a State. The 
United States have no power over State or citizen not granted 
to them by the people or States themselves. They have no orig- 
inal powers; all are derived, and are expressed in the Consti- 
tution or implied as necessary to carry out expressed powers. 
What part of their sovereignty the people took from their State 
and gave to the United States is clearly defined in the instru- 
ment by which the people created the United States. That is 
all the sovereign power the United States can assert in a State, 
and it is the same over and in all the States. One will search in 
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vain for power in that instrument by which the United States 
can make compacts with particular States for special or partic- 
ular surrenders of sovereignty in those States alone, and to en- 
force their fulfillment. Even the approval or disapproval of the 
pardon provided for in this Constitution could not be required 
of the President, for it is no part of his constitutional duty or 
power to pardon offenses against State laws, and if he does it, 
it isa voluntary act of the individual, and not of the President. 

Mr. Curtis has added to his reasoning in support of his new 
method for the suppression of polygamy other propositions and 
statements not necessary to his argument, but which require 
some notice. He asserts that no one of intelligence enough to 
have an opinion upon the subject will dispute the following 
proposition : 

‘‘Congress is at all times under the obligation of a public trust to 
bring every Territory into the Union as a State, whenever its inhabitants de- 


sire it, and they have population and resources sufficient to sustain a State 
government,” 


Are numbers and resources all that fits a body of people to 
become a State of this Union? Is Congress, to whose discretion 
alone the Constitution has left the answer, under the obligation 
of a public trust to admit into this Union, ‘‘on an equal footing 
with the original States,” a body of anarchists if they are numer- 
ous and rich enough, and are desirous of taking their bomb-shells 
out of the reach of federal authority and under cover of a State- 
” 


hood created by themselves? Is it no part of this discretion re- 


posed in Congress to inquire into the social fitness for Statehood 
of a people seeking admission? Is it not worth while, is it not 
a duty, to look into the palms of their hands to see if they are 
red with blood, into their “resources” to see if they are made 
up of dynamite and death-dealing engines? Would Mr. Curtis 
make a body of savages a State in this Union if they were only 
numerous and rich enough, and were desirous of bringing their 
war-dances under their own State control, free from the inter- 


ference of the Indian office? The Indian Territory to-day meets 


all his requirements for Statehood; is he ready to admit it on 
the asking? These questions answer themselves. Something 


else besides numbers and wealth is necessary to constitute a 
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State. If the “men who their duties know” are lacking, no 
other elements have yet been found out of which a State can be 
built. 

Considerations like these, arising solely out of the defiant 
persistency of a large majority of her people in degrading and 
vicious social relations, wholly unfitting them to appreciate and 
maintain the higher and purer life in which Statehood can exist, 
alone delay the admission of Utah into the Union on an equal 
footing with all the other States. It is no part of the policy of 
any party in this country, and never has been, to put her off, “ for 
the purpose,” as Mr. Curtis intimates, “of indefinitely prolong- 
ing the territorial condition, thereby keeping open a field for the 
exercise of federal patronage and power.” No such purpose or 
wish actuates the United States in dealing with this people. If 
delay seems to them grievous they can put an end to it; but 
not by cleaving to their evil ways, nor by new contrivances to 
protect and perpetuate them. 

It is no part of this argument, but one is strongly tempted to 
make the inquiry why this loud and anxious voice is raised in 
behalf of Utah, while absolute silence is maintained over the 
postponement of Dakota, with three times the number of inhab- 


itants there are in Utah, homogeneous, intelligent, law-abiding 
citizens, living the life and practicing the virtues upon which 
alone a Christian people can build republican institutions. Why 
are Washington and Montana entirely ignored in this zeal to 
erect a new State in Utah? 

83 Henry L. DAWEs. 
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Let the temperature of a lake fall to the freezing-point ; 
apply a piece of ice to it, and see the radiating lines of crystalli- 
zation shoot singing from that center of force, in all directions, 
while other rays start from their thousand nodes of maximum 
intensity, until the whole surface of the water becomes a solid 
sheet of ice. Just so the Roman empires, west and east, were 
subjected to a superficial crystallization of Christianity started in 
Judea by Jesus Christ. 

Four times only has the world seen this phenomenon take 
place on the grandest scale. Four men only are honored, and 
justly honored, as prime instigators of quasi-universal recon- 


structions of human society; four persisting representatives of 
the self-revealing Deity ; four blasts of the trumpet of creation ; 


four human gods, repeating with renewed power the first com- 
mand to chaos: Let there be light! Let the dry land appear! 
Let us make men in our image! And these four, as all thinkers 
know, were Confucius, Gautama, Jesus, and Mohammed. Why 
should mankind not worship them ? 

Science merely means right knowledge; there is, therefore, 
a science of everything and all things; and it can be attained. 
There must be a science of so great a phenomenon as that of 
human worship: first, a right knowledge of the facts; then, 
some correct explanation of origin and meaning; lastly, of prod- 
ucts and consequences. As worships have been and still are 
numerous and diverse, each kind of worship is an object of scien- 
tific inquiry ; and the inquiry must be conducted according to 
those now well-defined rules of investigation which furnish the 
powerful intellectual apparatus of the modern mind, and have 
filled the nineteenth century with a sunshine of discovery. 

Science has always been the knowledge of the true, the real, 
the explained, and comprehended. The love of science is a wor- 
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ship of the truth, heartfelt, ritualized, inspired ; an admiration 
of the truth for the sake of its mere goodness and beauty; ado- 
ration of it for the benefits it must bestow; invocation of it 
against deceits of all kinds and the ills sure to flow from them. 
The thinker caresses science as his own special and particular 
bosom friend, as a man kisses the mother of his children; for 
truths are the children of his science; and there need be no 
jealousies, for every one can have his own science, an innocent 
monopoly, as every man may have a wife all to himself, and her 
children are all his own. 

There is a science, then, of worship, theology; and we are 
inducted into it, as into any other science, by a comprehensive 
study of all its phenomena, great and small, subjective and ob- 
jective, internal and external, past and present. There is no 
royal road to its knowledge; no ready-made, safe and easy, 
pontifical, ecumenical, biblical, or private chariot, coach, or rail- 
way train to ride in to our destination. He that arrives will 
arrive through many détours and tribulations ; strengthened but 
footsore; with a radiant countenance, but covered with sweat 
and dust, and with the garments of his outset dropping in rags 
from his back. He will cut many a dogmatic walking-stick by 
the road, throw it away, cut another, and go days’ journeys with- 
out any kind of staff whatever; but in the end there will be 
given him by invisible hands the breastplate of righteousness, 
sandals of peace, and a helmet of perfect safety. 

All these metaphors come from old times and the far East ; 
but they too, like all other gifts of the world to man, are objects 
of scientific investigation, and get illumination and elucidation in 
our western present day. They are precious relics of antiquity 
stored and studied in our museums; priceless gems, once set in the 
eyes of oriental idols, now passing current as part of the wealth 
of modern civilization and modern knowledge. Pseudo-science 
only will call them antiquated or fictitious. In genuine science 
they become comprehensible, and recover their divine values. 
The old is better than the new, for it has stood the test of time, 
is guaranteed, has blessed many generations, stands for perma- 
nence; it persuades the human will by a double authority, that 
of its own virtue and that of an ever-increasing prestige; it satis- 
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fies the heart like a schoolboy friendship; it enriches the imagi- 
nation with a thousand varied suggestions and impulses to the 
pursuit of truth. 

To discover the nature of things there are two methods, both 
good, and the man of science adopts first one, then the other, al- 
ternately: by synthesis; by analysis. In his scientific investi- 
gation of worship, the professional theologian usually studies 
items, and reasons from them to the whole. But as the items 
are infinitely numerous, and all of them local and temporary, 
the theologian seldom has the opportunity, and seldomer still 
acquires the faculty, of comparing and contrasting more than 
a limited number of these items, accidentally presenting them- 
selves to him, and by no means selected as typical specimens. 
The clergyman is imprisoned in his parish, learns only the ritual 
of his sect, knows nothing of other races and their worships ex- 
cept by vague rumor; and, of course, the science of religion is 
as narrowly restricted in his creed as the science of biology is 
restricted for any entomologist who spends his whole life in the 
one study of moths and butterflies. There may be many species 
and even genera of souls in his church or chapel, but they all 
belong to one family of one class of human souls. Every other 
family, every other class on the surface of the planet, is a world 
in itself, of very different forms and habits from anything he 
has ever clearly seen; and their phenomena, so foreign to his 
train of investigation, so beyond his reach, become for him either 
false or unnatural. From the play of soul life around him he 
gathers all he ever knows, can know, or cares to know, about 
the divine in mind and matter. All other creeds are heresies; 
all other worships idolatries; all other philosophies foolishness, 

But the scientific theologian with a devout zeal sets himself 
to observe and compare all types of human souls; their different 
modes of thought; their different race sentiments; their differ- 
ent faculties for self-expression. The science of worship is to his 
view as comprehensive a grouping of various allied phenomena 
as that presented to the naturalist who studies the science of life 
in all mineral, vegetable, and animal realms, taken together as 
subdivisions of a complete, semi-conscious and conscious, con- 
tinuous world. He is not at liberty to select beforehand one 
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creed or worship as the only true; all are historical phenomena 
and have their natural values. It is his business to discover the 
precise natural (that is, divine) value of each. Features common 
to all, when clearly comprehended, combine to create for him 
general truths. Comparative theology, like comparative philol- 
ogy or comparative botany, is a product of modern science, and 
will assuredly extinguish the rage of fanaticism, sect against 
sect, in the exact measure of its adoption into the common educa- 
tion of nations; at a speed inconceivably slow, no doubt, but to 
an extent among the governing and teaching classes of mankind 
sufficient to abolish all kinds of public and legal intolerance, and 
to an extent among the millions sufficient to diminish somewhat, 
and to place under some slight restraint at least, that personal, 
private, and family intolerance which is one of the inherent ele- 
ments of the struggle for life among creatures evidently created 
not only to eat, but also to worship. For what touches the eat- 
ing, the science of comparative human interests (political econ- 
omy) seems destined to do much; as regards worship, the science 
of comparative theology will surely do as much. 

W hat is the largest view one can take of worship as a world 
fact? The earth-ball hums with worship on its way through 
space. Every hour of every day in every year through the cen- 
turies millions are at worship, kneeling, reciting prayers, singing 
or shouting hymns and liturgies, at one and the same time, but 
in a great variety of language, style, and sentiment. 

Set a terrestrial globe upon a table in a darkened room ; 
place a lamp so that the right hemisphere shall be illuminated 
and the left remain in shadow. The line of sunrise will then 
stand north and south from the poles to the equator. Turn the 
globe slowly toward the lamp, and you may in imagination hear 
the inarticulate whisper of multifarious devotion along the line 
of sunrise; millions of Mohammedans reciting their morning 
prayer; millions of Christians chanting theirs. As you turn 
the globe the edge of the lamplight brings belt after belt of 
praise to Buddha, to the Sun, to Jehovah, to Allah, to Jesus and 
the saints, before you. Each meridian, as it passes from dark- 
ness to light, starts fresh millions from their beds to worship and 
to work. Could the sounds be magnified, what a zone of song 
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and wail, what a deafening roar of rapture and despair, what 
lovely lyrics of thanksgiving, pleadings for forgiveness, cries for 
mercy, invocations of patron saints, savage howlings of nature- 
worship, supplications for daily bread and daily strength of soul, 
yearning protests over deathbeds; what cathedral music, what 
beating of tom-toms, what mutterings of hermits, along that 
north and south meridian line! And then immediately along 
another and another and another as fast as one grows still the 
next belt to the west of it breaking forth, to be followed by the 
next, and so continuously. Meanwhile, on the far side of the 
globe, the evening twilight line, with its Angelus, its sleeping 
prayers, its songs of gratitude, is performing an antiphony, 
traveling westward likewise. As these sunrise and sunset lines 
cross the crowded continents the noise swells; when they pass 
into the oceans it dies away ; but one or other is always conti- 
nental, so that the worship of mankind never ceases for a single 
moment of time; and never for a moment is the worship pure, 
but always like the plaintive wailing of an Aolian harp, the 
strings of which are not attuned to the diatonic or any other 
scale of notes, but all are sounding in discord, now one, now 
another, taking the precedency. Does God listen to all this? 
And what does he think of it? Certainly, nothing is more 
tedious and depressing than the sing-song of an Aolian harp. 
Fortunately, each worshiper hears but his own part of it, or 
that of his own village church, or little sect of co-religionists; and 
unfortunately, he is instructed by his local religious guide to be- 
lieve that God is a severe musical critic, picking out one instru- 
ment from the orchestra to which alone he pays a pleased atten- 
tion, counting all the rest a disgusting, but inevitable, nuisance 
to his ear. God is made to play the unhappy rd/e of an Orpheus 
reversed ; an Orpheus compelled to listen without cessation 
through all ages to a few larks and nightingales in a waste of 
roaring lions, braying asses, and screaming cockatoos. No man 
of science, even if he possesses not a spark of the poetic in his 
composition, can help smiling at so silly a formula of nature. 
Were such the real state of things God would surely imitate 
Verdi, who hired ninety-six hand-organs as they consecutively 
came in front of his study windows, and stored them away in 
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comfortable silence in his back rooms, thus clearing the air of 
his neighborhood for six months, while he composed his opera. 
Infinitely numerous indeed have been the petitions sent up to 
God on Friday by Moslem muftis, on Saturday by Hebrew rab- 
bis, and on Sunday by Coptic, Nestorian, Armenian, Greek, and 
Roman priests, and Protestant clergy, that he would confiscate 
forever ninety-five, but let the ninety-sixth enjoy a profitable 
monopoly of popular custom. But as he has never answered 
any of these petitions, every naturalist must draw the logicai in- 
ference that al] kinds of worship are equally agreeable to him, 
or equally unheard. The first alternative is evidently prefer- 
able. But a still safer hypothesis would be one that should har- 
monize variety of human worship with variety of animal and 
vegetable form; with the changeful sequence of geological for- 
mations and the extinct races they contain; and with the ex- 
quisite counterplay of human emotions in every individual of 
our own Jast and noblest race. 

It has become fashionable to begin and end the discussion of 
every subject with a taste of evolution, like the egg and apple 
at a Roman symposium. But even if the fact of the divine 
tolerance of every kind of worship be brought to the test of this 
superficial and ephemeral yardstick of truth, it would be justi- 


fied ; for evolution in life-forms gives a completely satisfactory 
sanction to every necessary intermediate phase of growth. But 
as evolution in religion is of all others the most terrible bugbear 
to a devout soul, trusting solely in inspired Scriptures, once de- 
livered to a given class of saints, God’s pleasurable listening to 
the whole world’s worship can only be explained by his indomi- 


table affection for all his creatures and his cheerful appreciation 
of their natural infirmities. Still better; with a Creator’s insight 
he can measure with discretion the value of their doings, and, 
like a wise farmer, enjoy both the heavy wheat which waves in 
the breeze on the best soil, and the scanty grass that springs up 
from a cold and soggy meadow. 

Confucius organized the religion of plain, virtuous, common- 
sense, and the worship of parents and ancestors. It was well 
done. It has worked well three thousand years. It has experi- 
enced no evolution. Myriads of millions have lived and died 
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in it. Social contentment is its characteristic feature. Sobriety, 
thrift, politeness, and common helpfulness are its fruits. History 
is its science; birthdays are its Sabbaths; thanks for life be- 
stowed are its liturgy ; and it has no litany. In all this it is 
like the religion of Jesus, but it lacks the Heavenly Father. 

Gautama organized the religion of self-abnegation, the renun- 
ciation of desire, and the worship of the spirit of the universe. 
It has not worked well. It has suffered a backward evolution. 
The bad yeast of the unnatural has soured inthe bread. Instead 
of making, it has destroyed, the home. Its characteristic feature 
is the lamasery, the monastery. It annihilates the individual 
man for the sake of the universe, and turns the public school into 
a society for the suppression of cruelty to animals. Its essential 
principles were originally those of the religion of Jesus, but its 
contempt for common-sense spoiled their application to the com- 
monwealth. 

Mohammed organized the religion of enthusiasm, and the 
worship of one God, unknown, undescribed, incomprehensible, 
but absolutely one and no more. Whatever God might be, the 
great point of his character was oneness. To avoid the possibility 
of multiplying him, in any sense, no image of him. or of any of his 
creatures, or of any imagination of the human mind, should be 
made. To destroy all other gods was the end and aim of Islam; 
the sword was the word, and the word was with the faithful. It 
is a religion of energy, of self-sacrifice on the battle-field. It is 
essentially a religion of temperance, truth, and justice ; also, in a 
wide sense, a religion of human brotherhood, for it welcomes all 
races with that indifference to rank and caste which befits an in- 
surrection of slaves and a republic of nomads. It has the vice 
of all pure democracy, the habitual elevation of the meanest and 
worst to the social power ; the slave becomes grand vizier. Yet 
“it has abolished drunkenness, gambling, and prostitution, the 
three curses of Christian lands.” It enforces successfully the 
social virtues: temperance, cleanliness, justice, fortitude, benev- 
olence, hospitality, veracity, and resignation to the inevitable ; but 
not the highest personal virtues: self-sacrificing gentleness, pure 
morality, public spirit for the generai good, and thirst for use- 
ful knowledge. It is the religion of all others best applicable to 
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savage and degraded races; the most missionary and the only 
successful missionary religion ; the antidote to both heathen and 
Christian superstition; a veritable John the Baptist to Jesus 
Christ ; for primitive Christianity made but a flying visit to the 
earth to announce its second coming, and the earth has waited 
long for the fulfillment of that promise. 

Jesus inaugurated the religion of unselfish human friendship, 
and the worship of the sacred and secret heart. All other re- 
ligions say: Fear God and keep his commandments; this says: 
Love God, and thy neighbor as thyself. In Chinese, in Sanskrit, 
in the Talmud, we read the expedient advice: Do not unto 
others what thou wouldst not have others do to thee. Every re- 
spectable parent in all ages has reproached his child for wrong- 
doing in the same mundane tone: How would you like it your- 
self? Jesus alone converts the negative into a positive, inoffen- 
siveness into cordiality, the self-expedient into an enthusiasm 
for others: Do unto others what thou wouldst have others do to 
thee; and whether they do it orno. He alone negotiated the 
triple alliance of man and man and God, and pronounced it uni- 
versal and irrevocable under any and all circumstances whatso- 
ever; an alliance of infinite and eternal friendship ; and sealed 
it with his blood. An alliance of equal rights and duties all 
round—unheard-of proposition! Communism in heaven and 
on earth—unheard-of philosophy! 

Is it true that “the incompatibility of the religion of Jesus 
with the requirements of actual life” is a subject which troubles 
the minds of millions of men? I doubt it. The statement looks 
like an exaggeration. Only a small percentage of Christians (so 
called because baptized) ever think seriously on such subjects. 
Those who do are very wholesomely troubled in mind at the in- 
compatibility of their own lives with the high ideal of human 
existence offered to their view, not only by Jesus of Nazareth, 
but by other great and good men, both dead and living. It isa 
trouble which they should count among their blessings in dis- 
guise. The religion of Jesus certainly comes the nearest to 
being a religion suited to the whole race of mankind ; nearer 
than Mohammedanism, or Confucianism, or even Buddhism, 
which, in its essential spirit and prominent ideas, resembles it so 
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curiously. What inventor would think of complaining of the 
mental trouble to which he subjects himself in his efforts to 
make the best application of steam power or electric power to 
his handicraft? Neither by sermons, nor books, nor by word of 


mouth, nor even by example, can the application of Christianity 
to daily life be made, in any quarter of the globe, an easy thing; 
it will never be play; it must always be a personal, hand-to-hand 
fight; a running and a wrestling; a private and particular and 
mostly lonely duel with circumstances for right of way across 
the Campagna toward some dome of St. Peter's in the distance. 
Everywhere are the opposing swords; and the man’s enemies are 
those of his own household. The sole merit of the religion of 
Jesus is, that it has fulfilled its promise to make this war last 
through the centuries; nor is there a show of coming peace. 
Certainly the religion of Jesus is as incompatible with a dolce-far- 
niente enjoyment of society, or a laissez-faire practice of business, 
as sulphuric acid is incompatible with coolness in a glass of 
water. Surround the water with ice, the irresistible spirit of 
heat will work out its chemistry. The words of Jesus are of no 
special value except as vehicles of his spirit. Every ray of sun- 
light leaves behind it the ethereal atoms by the momentary use 
of which it has bridged the distance and reached the planet. 
Jesus himself said that only the essential meaning in language 
has a life-giving quality. His oriental metaphors served pre- 
cisely the same purpose then that our chemical metaphors serve 
now, and are to be regarded for no more than they are worth in 
suggesting the fundamental energetic spirit of goodness to vari- 
ous kinds of minds. They all have to be translated by the 
disciples, each disciple translating as best he can into the lan- 
guage of his own existence, to make them applicable to his own 
conditions of growth. The process is troublesome; but what of 
that? It is the salutary daily exercise of the human soul in 
functioning its triple nature—mind, heart, and will. 

I see no incompatibility of the religion of Jesus with modern 
life provided the letter of his teaching be subordinated to its 
plainly expressed spirit; and that is why I can call him Lord 
and Master. As a man of science I should not, will not, dare 
not, “ swear in the words of any master;” but the whole life of a 
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man of science disciplines him into a positive and habitual wor- 
ship of genius; makes him an enthusiastic admirer and imitator 
of the spirit of every master in science. Why not in morals? 
Why not far more, infinitely more, in morals? As the conduct 
of life is every way grander than any scientific work can possibly 
be, so the Sun of Righteousness must outshine the lester ]umi- 
naries of physical knowledge. Therefore I recognize no incon- 
gruity when Keplers and Newtons, a Linnzus, a Davy, a Joseph 
Henry, or a Cuvier, worship Jesus of Nazareth; or when a 
Washington or a Lincoln confesses to the self-molding of his 
whole life on the well-known, perfectly comprehensible and com- 
prehended Christian model. It is then with a sense of buoyant 
exultation that I, as a man whose whole life has been devoted 
to exact science, say that I worship Jesus of Nazareth as the 
ideal man, and therefore King of Men. His reported words are 
but the locks of hair upon his head, the folds in his robe. His 
metaphors are merely the colors of the spectrum of the sunshine 
of the man, refracted by a Hebrew, an oriental, prism. Nor is 
the word “ worship ” a whit too strong. 

In spite of the apparent predominance of superstition in the 
Christian churches, the common-sense of the crowd saves itself. 
In proof of this it is only necessary to adduce the fact that the 
bulk of sermonizing is made up of complaint that church mem- 
bers lead a worldly life, and stubbornly refuse to be converted 


into mystics, ascetics, and devotees. It is a fountain of hope 


for the lover of his kind—this persistent refusal of the congrega- 
tion to be led astray by the pulpit orator, out of the wholesome 
pasture of a simply virtuous, everyday, commonplace, common- 
sense life, into all sorts of artificially arranged ornamental 
grounds planted with unsatisfactory exotic shrubs, some of which 
are as noxious as they are bitter. Our Amexican theologians 
may not unjustly be likened to Arab sheiks accustomed to feed 
their flocks and herds on acacia bushes in the Palestinian desert, 
who cannot bring themselves to accept as proper pasturage 
Kentucky blue grass. 

Now, if Jesus stood for a special theological reformer, like 
Luther, or Mohammed, or Gautama, or for a mere social phi- 
losopher, like Confucius, it would be out of reason to worship 
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him as the ideal man, the man of all ages and races, the image of 
the realized perfection in human living, the risen Sun of Right- 
eousness, the Son of God—meaning by God all that is best, and 
by Son the best personified in man. But as his character, so 
far as we can study it, exemplifies and enforces contentment 
and docitity enough to suit the East, practical energy and com- 
mon-sense enough to suit the West, heroism and self-sacrifice 
enough to suit the Arctic tribes, and a flaming imagination and 
passionate heart, and infinite devotion for the unseen cause of 
all beauty and utility, such as may satisfy the most tropical 
climes—there is ample reason for placing him historically at the 
head of the buman race; norcan I see how we independent cit- 
izens of the great republic can shake off our spiritual allegiance 
to him, or cease to love and worship him as our natural judge 
and leader; in our hearts, at least, even while in insurrection 
against the tyranny of some of his officials. 

Of the corporeal Jesus I think it may be safely asserted that 
we know nothing with certainty, and little with even proba- 
bility ; neither his race-blood, nor his parentage, nor his aspect, 
nor his early habits and employments. He bursts upon history 
with the dazzling brilliancy of a great meteor, in northern 
Palestine, at a mature age, when the war of races and nations 
had ended in the universal empire of Rome. It is said that 
Buddhist teachers had settled in a monastery on Mount Carmel. 
It is known that Jewish rabbis had transferred their schools 
from Jerusalem to Alexandria. The Greek philosophies had 
exhausted themselves in fruitless speculations respecting the 
nature of things and the duties of gentlemen and sages. Lux- 
ury, tyranny, slavery, filled the air men breathed, and cursed 
the ground on which they tried to live, living a lingering 
death. Universal peace meant universal unrest. The gods 
were all dead; but the Roman soldier, the tax-gatherer, the 
usurer, the robber, the poisoner, the unjust judge, the priest, 
the necromancer, wretches broiling in the sun on crosses, gladi- 
ators and wild beasts, were everywhere. The people had no 
saviour, human or divine. Even Jehovah had abandoned Israel. 
A descendant of Ishmael sat on the throne of David. The vir- 
tuous law of Moses and the prophets had degenerated to a 
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pharisaic code of washings and tithings; the serene faith of 
Socrates had been poisoned at the court of Antioch, and trans- 
muted at Jerusalem into a bald denial of man’s immortality, and 
an Epicureanism in which remained not a trace of the noble 
doctrines of Epicurus. 

Suddenly, in that filthy world, a young man appeared who 
cried with a divine voice the cry of the old prophet: Wash you ; 
make you clean! Inthe midst of those woful times he spread 
forth his arms and called: Come unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest. For sophistries and 
rites and negations he gave them beatitudes. On the wreck 
and rubbish of society he stood like a beautiful, shining monu- 
ment newly erected to the Living God, around which a crowd 
gathered to gaze and wonder and worship. As if he had first 
discovered it, he brought life and immortality to light. He lit 
a beacon-fire for the nations. He taught the fatherhood of God 
over all, and the brotherhood of all men as men for one another. 
He was crucified, and his cross drew all the western part of man- 
kind unto him. The mere tradition of what he said and did 
has molded the history of civilization, and explains the differ- 
ence between the eastern and western hemispheres. 

Call him what you please, he was an avatar of the God of 
justice, love, and order; and as suchI worship him. I look in 
vain to Benares, to Pekin, to Mecca, to Athens, or to any other 
nucleus of mental and moral activity, in past or present times, 
for such an original and complete guide through the labyrinth 
of practice and opinion. He speaks indeed in parables, but a 
child can understand them. His reported utterances are ex: 
travagant, oriental, unpractical, inapplicable, impossible, if yo 
will; but for all that they never deceive; they never mislead or 
seduce from the noblest path a human being walks. He was a 
mystic, but sends no man into dream-land. He was a socialist, 
but left each human being to apply the principles of communism 
to daily business according to an inward impulse to do all pos- 
sible good and avoid all possible evil. What is true democracy, 
what is ideal republicanism, what is modern philanthropy, but 
the flower and fruit of the divine socialism of Jesus? He 
preached meekness and contentment; but who was ever bolder, 
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more uncompromising, more energetic. Has Christianity ever 
retarded the development of industry, invention, or enterprise? 
Will any one be hardy enough to assert that the ruling presence 
of Jesus in the market, the exchange, the railroad director’s 
room, the Masonic lodge, the working-men’s association hall, the 
court of justice, now, in the nineteenth century, would not be 
as divinely beneficial as it was at Capernaum in the time of 
Augustus Cesar ? 

We are making a new world. Some think that it cannot be 
successfully, or at least properly, made on the basis of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. I think that it can. The millions are, in fact, 
making it upon that basis; and in the end the millions do what 
is right; at all events, the millions, while at their work of mak- 
ing this new world, worship Jesus. Therefore is his name above 
every name—the most precious legacy of time to the ages. 


J. P. LEswey. 





INTERNATIONAL LEGAL TENDER. 


GoLp and silver have by universal consent ever been the 
chosen measures of general value. The Old-World commerce of 
former centuries was universally based on silver. Gold, which 
in those times was a rarer metal than it is to-day, was rated by 


foreign traders to silver; and whereas silvet became by univer- 
sal consent the unit of account, gold was accepted in commerce 
at an ever-varying rate. Commerce has grown, and the necessi- 
ties of trade have changed. The total volume of the two metals 
has largely increased during the past century. For various rea- 
sons, traders of all countries and governments of all nations have 
chosen to make gold the single standard of value and interna- 
tional exchange, while silver has step by step been degraded to 
the position of token money. 

A valuable work on the intricate history of the standard of 
value in Europe during former times has been written by an 
eminent authority on this subject, Mr. S. Dana Horton. His 
work, “The Silver Pound,” narrates the vicissitudes which coin- 
age has gone through in Europe since the year 1600. The argu- 
ments which he presents in favor of the rehabilitation of silver 
as a standard legal tender are interesting in themselves, and of 
great importance to the trading communities of Europe at large. 

The world of commerce in Europe is day by day drawing 
nearer to a financial precipice; and while it dimly foresees 
the danger, it steadily refuses to contemplate the remedy. Eu- 
rope is menaced with social complications of serious moment 
because of the unwillingness to consider this great question, 
“ What is to be the international medium of exchange; what is 
to be the universal legal tender of the world at large?” Popu- 
lation is growing at a rapid rate, and production is increasing 
in overwhelming volume. So far as Europe is concerned, the 
medium of exchange, the legal tender of account, is practically 
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stationary in its growth. Prices are falling in every European 
country ; there is unrest in the money markets of the world; 
securities of every description are blown about like weather- 
cocks, and no man knows what difficulties the money markets 
may have in store for him in his trade and business. 

Gold is fought and scrambled for between the three great 
money markets of the world, London, Paris, and New York, and 
the manufacturers and stockholders of Europe and America are 
dismayed by frequent monetary cyclones, which unsettle values 
and render steady commerce impossible. Banks and gold bond- 
holders of all sorts are having a glorious time. Money trading 
was never so brisk ; legal-tender gold had never so high a pur- 
chasing power. The effect of this state of things upon the army 
of laborers and wage-earners must eventually be serious. As 
prices fall before the appreciating movement of gold, wages must 
either fall or remain stagnant, while the creditor is receiving a 
larger and larger share of the laborer’s product, owing to the con- 
tinuing fall of prices as measured in legal tender. 

Eight hundred and ten millions of Asiatics who occupy the 
eastern hemisphere of this globe have remained uncontaminated 
by the gold craze which has fallen upon the civilized West. These 
communities, in their attachment to established custom, continue 
to accept the ever-increasing volume of silver, which is poured 
into the East as an article of commerce from the great West, with- 
out depreciating silver as a standard of legal value among them- 
selves. Throughout Asia, China, and India the cowry shell or 
the copper cash is still, in all the remoter districts, the current 
money of commerce. 

Consider for a moment this difference of the world’s legal 
tender. Since Germany adopted the gold system after the war 
with France, and thereby compelled the Latin Union to close its 
mints to free coinage, as well as the United States to cease coin- 
ing free the silver dollar, the eastern hemisphere is the only mar- 
ket for the ever-increasing volume of silver coin. Silver of itself 
has no large commercial value apart from currency ; hence, while 
the West is providing the eastern nations of the world with an 
unlimited amount of the substance of their legal tender, at what- 
ever price the Orientals choose to give for it, the growing com- 
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merce of the western nations has to be measured by the ever de- 
creasing ratio of the volume of gold to the volume of the world’s 
increasing trade. Even if the East were separated commercially 
from the western portion of the world more completely than at 
present, and were a cessation of the great trade which is growing 
between the eastern and western hemispheres supposable, the 
disorganization that would be produced by the existence of two 
different standards of value in the world would be considerable. 


We should still have a falling scale of prices in Europe, as meas- 


ured in the legal standard, gold. But when we come to consider 
that the trade of India and China with the West is growing day by 
day, the fact that the legal tender and measure of prices in these 
two portions of the world should have no fixed or permanent re- 
lations to one another produces a state of things which is dis- 
astrous to the interests of the trading communities of Europe and 
America. 

Europe has drifted into her gold system almost unwittingly. 
The English Parliament, under the influence of Lord Liverpool, 
sct the example to European nations of making gold the one 
standard of value, without in the smallest degree comprehend- 
ing the gravity of the measure. While, until the end ofthe last 
century, Europe possessed only a silver coinage and silver was 
the only measure of value, gold was imported into England, owing 
to the fact that the guinea was habitually rated by the govern- 
ment at varying values, but always above the ratio accepted by 
the continental bourses. During the eighteenth century, while 
the guinea was accepted by the English Treasury at prices vary- 
ing from thirty to twenty-one shillings, the value of gold in 
the bullion markets of Europe never rose above 15} to one. 
The English silver coin was clipped or exported by enter- 
prising traders for the purpose of obtaining the arbitrage of ex- 
change. Lord Liverpool's statement, that the world of commerce 
preferred gold, and that, since there could be only one standard 
of value, this gold metal must be selected by England as the 
basis of her resumption of specie payment, was absolutely falla- 
cious; and the arguments used by Sir Robert Peel in discussing 
the Bank Act in the House of Commons accredited and confirmed 
the errors which Lord Liverpool first promoted. The gold sys- 


34 
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tem became thenceforth an article of faith with the English 
Treasury and with the English Parliament. It has been con- 
fidently believed that the gold legal-tender svstem lay in some 
way or other at the base of England’s prosperity, and while the 
Latin Union and the United States were coining silver free, 
England failed to see that the liberal action of the silver states 
practically gave her the advantages of a double legal tender. 
The whole money of the world, as Mr. Horton shows, is the 
arbiter of prices. The ratio of the total volume of money to 
the total volume of trade must be in the last resort the criterion 
of international exchange, and no one state can separate herself 
from the financial policy of the world at large. Even England 
was protected down to 1872 from the consequences of her false 
financial policy by the more liberal action of America and the 
Latin Union. 

Since 1872 the monetary situation of Europe has been in 
a state of the most chaotic confusion. Germany has bitterly 
repented her attempts at establishing the gold standard. Not 
only has she seen her newly coined gold largely withdrawn from 
her coffers, under the natural action of the balance of European 
trade, which is against her, but she has been compelled to re- 
issue, to a considerable extent, the condemned thalers which at 


different times she has threatened to put upon the European 


market for sale. France has protected herself by maintaining 
an enormous gold reserve, and, while she has ceased to coin 
silver, the silver which is in circulation is accepted by the 
government as legal tender. Italy is in the same condition. 

In England silver is only a token of account, and is legal 
tender to the amount of only forty shillings, hence the gold specu- 
lators of London have an easy and prosperous trade. America, 
on the other hand, has been the victim of rival physicians. Her 
gold doctors would gladly demonetize her silver if only they 
could succeed in hoodwinking Congress to the consequences of 
such a proceeding. On the other hand, her silver advocates 
would wish to produce a boom in values by opening again the 
mints to the unlimited free coinage of the silver dollar. Mean- 
while, the compromise which the Bland Act has effected tides 
over the present difficulties, 
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The advocates of silver legal tender in Europe would almost 
wish to see the United States cast their enormous reserves of 
silver upon the world’s markets, being confident that the disaster 
caused thereby would necessarily compel the trading nations of 
the civilized West to meet the diffreulty by international arrange- 
ments. Apart from the dislocation of American trade in the 
wreck of prices which such a proceeding would cause, the direct 
loss to the people of the United States would be inconsiderable 
compared to the ruin which it would cause to Europe. The 
silver which is coined annually under the Bland Act is pur- 
chased by the government in the open market and issued to 
the public in the shape of silver notes at par. The govern- 
ment gains the advantage of the difference in the value between 
the market price of silver and the face value of the silver note. 

The direct loss to America in demonetizing silver would 
therefore be the difference between the price at which she couid 
sell this silver in Europe and the value which she places upon 
it for the purpose of currency, together with the further fall 
which would be produced in the silver market in the amount 
of the commodity which she does not at present require for 
coinage, but exports annually for European or Asiatic nations. 

The disaster to Europe would be otherwise. Silver has 
already fallen from sixty pence to forty odd pence per cent., 
and the only factor which in any way maintains the price of 
silver in the West, is the small amount which is annually pur- 
chased by the United States and the South American republics. 
The only other customers for the silver of the world are the 
eight hundred and ten million Orientals, with whom England is 
in close trading relations. 

If silver, therefore, were to fall ten to fifteen pence further, 
as it would undoubtedly do if America repealed the Bland Act, 
we should have a complete collapse of prices throughout the 
whole civilized West. The price of silver has steadily varied 
with the price of grain, and for every penny of depreciation of 
silver we have seen a corresponding fall of a rupee in the value 
of a bushel of corn; and this fact may be taken as a criterion of 
the oscillation of the level of prices generally. 

Various arguments are used by advocates of the gold stand- 
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ard in favor of the continuance of their system. It is main- 
tained that there cannot be two standards of value. This has 
never been denied. I have said that up to the end of the 
eighteenth century silver was the only standard of value and a 
universal legal tender, and that the action of England in the 
first place was the cause of transferring that standard from silver 
to gold. Had the world of trade maintained silver in its former 
position, the present difficulties would not have arisen. But 
now that the transfer has been made, escape from the intricacies 
of the situation is by no means easy. In the first place, we can- 
not return to the former system; and, secondly, to adopt both 
metals as legal tender at a fixed international ratio offers many 
difficulties to the negotiator; while, on the other hand, the sud- 
den increase which such an arrangement would give to the total 
volume of the world’s currency would produce an inflation of 
prices which would be dangerous in the extreme to the condi- 
tions of trade, and would produce a panic of speculation which 
could in the end result only in gigantic disaster. 

That it is not impossible to rate one metal against the other, 
while making both of them legal tender, is conclusively shown, 
first, by the rating of gold to silver, which was done by European 
bourses in the past, and then by the action of the Latin Union 
and America in more modern times, in rating silver as a legal 
tender with gold. The only value which can be attached to 
either form of bullion comes of the fiat of the state, which makes 
either the one or the other legal tender of account for the pur- 
pose of discharging either public or private monetary obligations. 
It is idle, therefore, to say that silver cannot be maintained as a 
legal tender at the same time as gold, since we have innumerable 
instances to prove the contrary assertion. 

Another argument used by mono-metalists is that modern 
facilities of exchange are practically so unlimited that bullion is 
not required as heretofore for the purpose of meeting every trans- 
action in trade. Undoubtedly, if the credit of every state was 
unlimited, the internal, if not the external, trade could be carried 
on completely on a paper basis; but it is a well-ascertained fact 
of finance that the surplus margin of paper to the available store 
of bullion cannot safely exceed a certain proportion. 
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No mass of legal tender can, in a period of stringency or 


panic, perform two distinct operations in trade at one and the 
same time. This is the fundamental fact of all currency, and I 
may compare it to Newton's first law of energy, so important are 
its bearings upon the whole question of currency and finance. 

The question of currency has not only been little studied by 
European governments, but has also remained a mystery even 
to the minds of those whose daily avocations in life have brought 
them into contact with matters of trade and commerce. The 
practical merchant and man of business seldom stops to think 
what is the ultimate basis on which the conditions of price and 
value really depend. The notion that a certain mass of bullion, 
whether gold or silver, is in some way or other the invariable 
measure of value, is an idea so ineradicable in the public mind 
that, except in periods of national peril or of general debasement 
of the coinage, governments even have rarely considered the 
character of the legal tender in its bearings on the trade and 
prosperity of the people. No doubt in recent times the exi- 
gencies of international trade have brought into the foreground 
an army of disputants in this intricate field of finance. The 
ordinary public, however, is still completely unaware how 
intimately these movements in the values of the money market 
are related to the condition of legal-tender currency. For the 
purposes of trade and commerce, steam and telegraphy have 
made the world one vast market; any divergence, therefore, of an 
important character in the legal-tender system of the different 
civilized states produces uncertainty and complication both in 
values and exchange. From among the various problems sug- 
gested by the consideration of the foregoing, two main issues 
stand out in bold and prominent relief. 

Admitting that there cannot be two standards of either in- 
ternal or external value, does it follow logically that there can- 
not therefore be two species of legal tender? Is it more artificial 
for a state to accept silver bullion or silver paper as a legal ten- 
der for the payment of public obligations and private debts, 
than it is for such a government as, let us say, the United 
States, to allow the national banks to issue a paper currency of 
their own against a deposit of United States bonds? Is it not 
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the fiat of the state which makes any substance a legal tender 
for the purpose of measuring values? And supposing that sil- 
ver was non-existent, what reason is there to deny that copper or 
any other metal might be elected by the state to perform all the 
functions of an auxiliary standard of value in conjunction with 
the principal standard, gold? The thing to be sought, in selecting 
the material which shall, in conjunction with gold, be accepted 
as a legal-tender substance, is to prevent a divergence of value 
between the market price of the material in question and the face 
value which the government may put upon it for the purposes of 
exchange or the discharge of public obligations. The paper of 
a state, whatever the conditions of its issue, depends for its un- 
varying value on the credit of the state in question. The obli- 
gations issued during the War of Secession in the United States, 
which fell to a fractional value, and were bought by speculators, 
notably by the able financiers of Berlin, have to-day risen to 
their full par value, and stand on a higher level financially than 
the bond of any European state. The English or French bank- 
note is equally to-day accepted at its full par value, and no one 
would for one moment refuse to accept the paper of either of 
these three great states as equal and equivalent to their gold 
measure. 

The volume of paper which any one of these states would 
issue is limited by the legislation of the respective states, and the 
money markets of the world have no fear that an inflation of the 
paper currency in either of these countries would disturb their 
European credit. The difficulty with regard to silver as an ad- 
junct of the monetary system of civilized states is in a measure 
the same as if we selected any baser metal, such as copper or 
iron, for the same purpose. We have no such guarantee against 
increased output of these metals from the mines as we have with 
regard to the paper issue of these three solvent states; and it is 
conceivable that if, either by international arrangement or other- 
wise, silver was as freely minted as formerly by either America 


or England or the Latin Union, the money markets of the world 


might be flooded with !egal-tender specie which the mints of the 
respective countries in question could not, under their joint ar- 
rangement, refuse to coin into money. 
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Hence we have this proposition: That whereas there can be 
only one universal standard of value (which standard has dimin- 
ished in volume, as compared with the increase of the volume of 
products which it is called on every day to measure), it is pos- 
sible to supplement this measure of exchange by adding thereto 
another form of legal tender, either paper or silver, which shall 
increase the general bulk of money to such extent as shall pre- 
serve the relation of the volume of the whole world’s legal tender 
to the whole world’s international trade. I admit that the 
advocates of the free minting of silver have carried their prop- 
ositions into a field of speculation where it is impossible to 
lay down with accuracy the consequences which might ensue 
from the complete remonetization by European nations of this 
ancient form of legal tender. The disasters which would befall 
trade from a rapid enhancement of values and the inflation of 
prices of every description, would be perhaps more fatal to the 
general welfare than the desperate stagnation which continues at 
present under the restricted conditions of gold tender, and the 
unfair advantages which those restrictions confer upon holders 
of gold bonds and on gold traders generally. The cure of these 
evils must be sought for in a wider field of legislation than that 
of simply remonetizing the whole silver output of the world’s 
mines. 

I have said that the first law of currency and finance, like 
Newton's first law of energy, involves that no mass of legal ten- 
der can, in a period of stringency or panic, perform two different 
and distinct operations in trade at one and the same time. Now 
the only legal tender which cannot under any possibility depre- 
ciate in value, and can therefore conform to this first law of 
finance, is the standard itself, namely, gold. Every other form 
of legal tender will, in periods of panic or national disturbance, 
depend for maintaining its par value on the credit of the state in 
question. The sound conclusion to draw from these propositions 
is, that the augmentation which we can safely give, either by in- 


ternational arrangement or by the independent legislation of any 


one state, to the silver legal tender of a country, must be deter- 
mined by a consideration of those conditions which, in a period 
of external or internal danger, would affect international credit. 
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No better illustration can be had of a wise and prudent finan- 
cial system than the present condition of the United States. The 
free mintage of silver, which prevailed up to the time when Ger- 
many forced the Latin Union to close her mints, has been super- 
seded by the Bland Act, which provides for the gradual yearly 
addition to the legal tender of the country of a “limited mass of 
silver.” The growth of wealth and prosperity in this country 
more than keeps pace, therefore, with the annual addition to its 
legal-tender bullion, and under no circumstances can we conceive 
that the amount of silver placed in circulation as legal tender 
under this measure can ever produce an undue inflation of prices 
in the United States. 

Undoubtedly, if silver continues to fall considerably in value, 
the increasing difference between the face value which is given 
to the silver dollar and the market price at which silver is sold 
in the bullion markets of the world, will create difficulties. 
Silver certificates would approach the condition of state paper. 
Either the United States will have to cease to coin silver alto- 
gether, or they will have to raise the face value of the dollar by 
re-coinage. This latter expedient would present immense diffi- 
culties and would be costly in the extreme. 

The point, however, of exceptional interest in the financial 
system of the United States is the system of paper issues. In 
the first place, the United States bonds, unlike the English con- 
sols and French rentes (which are registered in the names of the 
holders of the stock), are used in this country as an addition to 
the legal tender. They not only offer a form of investment to pri- 
vate individuals, but they serve as security to the public credit for 
the paper issue of the national banks. Were England to place 
her public debt on the same footing on which the public obliga- 
tions of the United States stand, she would increase the avail- 
able currency of commerce by eight hundred millions sterling, 
less the ten per cent. margin on their par value which the 


nationa! banks here are required to issue their notes upon, while 
she would raise the market value of the consols themselves. 

The legislation in England which made one corporation, the 
Bank of England, the fountain of paper issue under government 
control, has in America received a wider extension. The credit 
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of the state itself, instead of the security of a given mass of bull- 
ion deposited in the coffers of one institution, has been taken as 
the basis of the paper issue. Instead of giving to one corpora- 


tion the power of issuing notes against a given bullion reserve, 
the United States permit certain banks to issue their paper 
against a deposit of United States Government obligations. A 
further addition to the legal tender exists in the form of the 
greenback currency, which amounts to three hundred million 
dollars, more or less, Besides this, we have the paper, both 
gold and silver, which represents the bullion stored in the United 
States Treasury.* 

America has learned the lesson of basing her trade entirely 
on legal-tender paper, and this paper is supported, first, by the 
gold and silver bullion in the treasury vaults, and, secondly, by 
the national credit. No one would assert that the mass of paper 
in excess of the bullion, which is in circulation to-day in the 
United States, stands at a higher level of value than the credit 
of the United States warrants. By this system, the government 
of this country has developed, so far as prudent finance would 
admit, both those agents of auxiliary legal tender, namely, silver 
and paper, which I have already alluded to. If the states of 
modern Europe would agree among themselves to adopt a gen- 
eral scheme of international finance on the basis of a limited 
silver currency, and the use of undepreciated state paper for the 
purpose of guaranteeing the private bank currency, we might 
alleviate the present financial distress which weighs upon Euro- 


* The following is an official statement of the condition of the United States 
Treasury for October 31, 1887 : 


Greenbacks outstanding .... $346.681,016 
Gold certificates in circulation 99,684,775 

160,713,957 
Coin and bullion in treasury, gold 802,544,605 
Silver, exclusive of tokens 218,897,528 
Bank currency outstanding 271,861,274 
Greenbacks held to redeem called-in notes. .... 102,781,559 


Greenbacks are redeemable on presentation in gold or silver. The treasury 
holds a fixed reserve of $100,000,000 in go'd coin for such redemptions, but 
the treasury is free to reissue the notes after they have been redeemed, or to 
issue new notes in their place, 
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pean markets and paralyzes international trade. The free coin- 
age of silver alone would be a measure of doubtful value unless 
such coinage were accompanied by limitations as to the amount 
of silver which should be put in circulation, as well as by prudent 
legislation with regard to the issue of public obligations. 

The object of the next international congress on the question 
of finance should therefore embrace a wider field than that of 
the free mintage of silver; and in the event of such congress 
failing to arrive at a unanimous conclusion with regard to the 
action of the states of Europe on this difficult question, it re- 
mains open to any one state, and notably to England, to modern- 
ize and adapt her financial policy on the lines which have been 
so successful in the United States; and while she may legiti- 
mately undertake to extend her volume of legal-tender paper, and 
place her public scrip in an available form for the purposes of 
currency, she may, without injury to the solidity of her financial 


institutions, remonetize silver as a standard of value and legal 
tender to the extent of an annual limited coinage of this metal. 
Did the officials of the English Treasury understand fully the 
uses of a paper currency, coined bullion, which we are at present 


carrying in our pockets, would remain in the vaults of the 
nationai banks, and a one-pound-note issue would do away with 
this barbarous system of gold and silver barter. 


MARLBOROUGH. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ON receiving an invitation to contribute a paper “ Concern- 
ing Women,” in reply to an article recently published in the 
Forum “Concerning Men,” my first impulse was to decline; 
for the article had been written by a friend of my own, whose 
sudden death has fallen upon the world of letters at once asa 
shock and a sorrow. Few writers of our time have met with a 
more general or a more appreciative recognition in both hemi- 
spheres than that which has been earned by the author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman;” and, therefore, even if I had not had the 
privilege of her personal acquaintance, I should naturally have 
avoided, within a few weeks of her death, anything in the nature 
of criticism upon her last words to the public. But, after read- 
ing the article, I could only feel that it was a fortunate accident 
which had led the editor of this journal to apply to me for the 
rejoinder, which his previously published arrangements required 
him to solicit from some quarter. For I found that every line 
of the article was in full agreement with my own views upon 
the subject of which it treats. Therefore, it became apparent 
that a fitting opportunity was afforded me, not only to meet the 
wishes of the editor, but, in doing so, to pay my tribute to the 
memory of so admirable a type of womanhood as the world has 
just lost in the person of Mrs. Craik. 

“Concerning Women.” I doubt whether it would be possi- 
ble to set a theme more suggestively surrounded by every cir- 
cumstance conducive to advantageous treatment, than is that 
which is thus made ready to my hand. With such a woman in 
the foreground of one’s memory, speaking to us within a few 


weeks of her departure her thoughts upon women,* one’s only 


* As she remarks in the essay itself: ‘‘ It seems as if this paper ‘ Concern- 
ing Men’ were drifting into an essay upon women.” Under the circumstances 
which have since arisen we may deem it a fortunate current of thought that 
occasioned this drifting. 
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regret must be that her own gift of literary expression is too 
rare to be wisely emulated ; and nowhere in the widely extensive 
range of her writings is that gift more happily displayed than in 
the essay before me. Even those of her own sex who may not 
agree with its opinions, must be hard indeed if they fail to be 
softened by its gentleness, or moved by a class of arguments 
which, as the aphorism says, are stronger as coming from the 
heart, to those who have a heart, than are any that can come 
from the head. Here is a woman who, during forty years of 
unobtrusive activity, has made a greater mark in the world than 
any of her “ strong-minded ” sisters; and the very last essay she 
writes is one of the best things that ever have been written in 
condemnation of the error into which those sisters have fallen. 
I have had occasion to read a good deal on all sides of the 
“woman question,” and I have not met with any expression of 
opinion upon the subject which is at once so sensible, so tender, 
and, to my thinking, in all its parts so true. Even, therefore, if 
it did not come to us with the august and pathetic interest by 
which it is now invested, we could not fail to be affected by its 
beauty ; and, in view of the peculiar interest which now does 
attach to it, we may the more confidently trust in its power for 
good. 

Not having anything in the way of criticism to advance, my 
object will be to supplement the essay of my friend, and, in carry- 
ing out this object, it will be my endeavor to avoid repeating 
anything that I have already published regarding distinctions of 
psychology as determined by sex. In particular, allusion must 
here be made to my essay on “ Mental Differences between Men 
and Women,” published in the May issue of the “ Nineteenth 
Century ;” for if any of the readers of the Forum are led to feel 
that in what follows I take too much for granted, they will thus 


learn where to look for the basis for my present assumptions. 


Moreover, as that essay has exposed me to a good deal of cuffing 
by fair hands, I may take this opportunity of warding off a few 
of the not distasteful blows. 

To any one who agrees with Pope, that the proper study of 
mankind is Man, it must soon become apparent that much the 
most difficult part of this study consists in approaching, within 
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any measurable distance, an accurate understanding of Woman. 
If space permitted, it would be easy to prove this—should any 
proof be required—by quoting numberless opinions of philoso- 
phers, poets, and novelists, from Aristotle downwards. The col- 
lection of such opinions which I have made is most instructive. 
Notwithstanding that woman is an object so generally and so 


constantly present to observation, these opinions about her, ex- 
pressed by the greatest men the world has produced, differ from 
one another through all points of the intellectual compass. There- 
fore we may at least fearlessly conclude two things: first, that 
woman must be about the most puzzling of all things beneath 
the sun, or beyond it; and, next, that in venturing to treat of 
such a creature within the narrow limits here assigned, it is desir- 
able to consider only one or two points regarding her. Let us 
select those which have already been touched upon by Mrs. 
Craik. 

These points nearly all have reference to what may be termed 
our latter-day quarrel touching the ideal of womanhood. By a 
large section of the promoters of the ‘‘ woman's movement ” it is 
stoutly maintained that naturally, or originally, there is no as- 
signable difference between the intellectual capacities of the two 
sexes; and that the only reason why women have not hitherto 
performed the intellectual work of men is because they have 
been artificially excluded from anything resembling fair com- 
petition. On the other hand, by the world in general it is still 
believed that the almost universal absence of women from the 
ranks of genius, and their comparative paucity even in the ranks 
of conspicuous ability, is much too large a fact to be accounted 
for by any merely conventional usages of a social or an educa- 
tional kind. And, as following from these differences of opinion 
upon a question of psychological fact, there arise corresponding 
differences of ideal as to the part which women ought to play in 
the drama of human life. What these differences of ideal are it 
is needless for me to detail. It will be sufficient to state that in 
my opinion there is the best evidence to prove the last-mentioned 
view upon the matter of psychological fact, and, therefore, that 
we have the best reasons to hold by the time-honored ideal of 
womanhood, at all events as regards first principles. The dis- 
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tinction of sex runs deep. The whole complex web of human 
life is interwoven with the two complementary colors, and to 
any observer who does not happen to be color-blind it must be 
obvious that in this duality neither element is before or after the 
other ; they are coequal; they are consubstantial ; by them, and 
of them, our world is made. 

But if there is thus a masculine and a feminine principle 
running through the whole structure of our being, our doing, 
our suffering, how radically mistaken must be the view that 
the sphere of woman’s work is restricted by that of man’s. 
In the matter of manual employment we do not hear of any 
such supposed interference. Because men are physically strong 
enough to dig and to build, it is not suggested that women 
should cease to cook or to sew. And the reason why reticence 
is displayed on this point by advocates of “‘ woman’s rights,” is 
because every one is bound to see that for the weaker sex to 
rival the stronger in the way of physical toil is physically im- 
possible. But it is not so obvious to every one that for women 
to rival men in the way of intellectual toil is psychologically im- 
possible. Yet we have quite as much real evidence of the one 
fact as we have of the other. For in both cases our evidence 
must be derived from experience. We may not be able to show 
that in the nature of things a race of Amazons is antecedently 


impossible ; and, similarly, we cannot show that there was any 


necessary reason why an order of beings should not have been 
evolved with the body of women having the brains of men. But 
in both cases we can show that no such beings actually exist. 
Very frequently, indeed, we meet with individual women who 
are physically stronger than individual men; and similarly, of 
course, we often meet with individual women who are mentally 
stronger than individual men. But in both cases this arises from, 
or admits of being scientifically expressed by, Quetelet’s law of 
averages, The average level of femalestrength, whether of body 
or mind, being given as below that of the male—yet not suffi- 
ciently far below to prevent the higher variations of the one from 
commingling with the lower variations of the other—it would 
follow from this law of averages that now and again a pre-emi- 
nent instance of female strength should stand above the average 
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level of masculine strength. But for every such instance of pre- 
eminent female strength there would be another instance of pre- 
eminent masculine strength, which would stand as high above 
the exceptional female instance as the average level of all the 
men stands above the average level of all the women, supposing 


the numbers of men and women equal, and the limits of indi- 
vidual variability the same. And this is just what we find to 
be the case, in fact. The numbers of men and women are vir- 
tually equal, and the range of variability about a mean is assur- 
edly no greater in the case of women’s minds than in that of 
men’s. Consequently, on merely antecedent grounds we should 
expect all degrees of exceptional talent in women to stand as far 
below the corresponding variations in men, as the general aver- 
age of the one stands below that of the other. And that the gen- 
eral average is conspicuously different as regards acquisition, 
still more as regards judgment, and most of all as regards origi- 
nality—that is, in all the respects where the conditions of great 
intellectual achievement are concerned—I must refer to my 
previous paper to prove. 

So much for a brief statement of what I take to be demon- 
strable psychological fact. Turning next tothe question of ideal, 
I hold that our strong-minded sisters are here making a double 
mistake. Not only are they running their smaller and more 
tender heads against the wall of partition that nature has set up 
between the psychologies of sex, but, in doing so, they are per- 
forming an action which appears to me as ungraceful as it is 
unwise. Or, to speak in plain and unmetaphorical terms, these 
women are mistaking the best interests of womanhood. Among 
the diversities of gifts which the self-same spirit of humanity 
has bestowed, I cannot see that those which have fallen to the 
masculine mind are intrinsically superior, or more estimable, 
than those which have fallen to the feminine. If strength alone 
is to be regarded as the one criterion of excellence, then is a horse 
better than a man, and the lines of the Laureate must be held 
literally true : 

‘*dragons of the prime, 


That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him.” 
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No human being, I should suppose, could seriously maintain 
this as regards bodily strength. And no more, in my opinion, 
ought it to be maintained as regards mental. Among all the 
wonderful excellencies which the human mind displays, sheer 
force, even in the direction of creative thought, is only one, 
and, rightly viewed, not the chief. Those qualities of mind 
which belong by nature to the woman, and which, generally 
speaking, are distinctively characteristic of female excellency, 
are at least as great and admirable as any of those which belong 
by nature to the man. Unless this can be controverted, we 
must conclude that the ambition of these strong-minded ones, 
who seek to seize us by our characteristic beards, is as unjust 
to themselves as it is annoying to their partners. We do not 
envy them the beauty of their flowing hair, nor do we honestly 
believe that the charm of their faces would be increased, even 
if it were possible that their peculiar form of covetousness could 
be gratified. 

But let me not be misunderstood. In thus holding that the 
psychological distinctions of sex are as great and insurmountable 
as the corporeal ; that in the latter, as in the former case, each 
is complementary to each ; that the feminine type in our com- 
mon humanity is quite as great and noble as the masculine, so 
that, as before phrased, in this duality neither is before or after 
the other—in holding all this, I do not for one moment doubt 
that all the excellencies of the female mind admit of being de- 
veloped, polished, and in all ways improved, quite as much as is 
the case with the masculine mind. Therefore I emulate the 
most vehement advocates of woman’s rights in their cry for 
higher education. And I even go with them so far as to say 
that every artificial hindrance to their competition with men on 
fair and equal terms should be, as far as practicable, removed. 
University education, university degrees, the professions of med- 
icine and law, business and commerce, in every possible branch : 
all these things, I hold, should be as open to women as they are 
tomen. My difference with the strong-minded ones has refer- 
ence only to what would be the result of such changes. There 
will always be a small percentage of women, who from tempera- 
ment and circumstances would be eager to avail themselves of 
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such opportunities to compete with men in the struggles of 
practical life. Now, I see no reason why they should not be 
allowed to do so. I think, indeed, that such women are to be 
doubly commiserated ; first, because they are almost certain to 
be the least happy in themselves, if not alsoin many cases most 
distasteful to others of both sexes ; and next, because the majority 
of them are likely to fail in the objects of their ambition. Nat- 
ure will always take care that this mistaken form of feminine 
ambition will be comparatively rare, and that, of those who are 
afflicted with it, comparatively few will succeed. But for the 
sake of those who wish to try, and still more for the sake of 
those who may succeed, our instincts of fair play should induce 
us to break down all barriers to legitimate competition. 

But not only for the sake of removing a “ grievance” do I 
advocate the woman’s movement. Were this all, the matter, in 
my opinion, would not be worth writing about ; when the griev- 
ance is removed,a very small number of women indeed will 
ever be able to benefit themselves by the competition in ques- 
tion. The important point, however, is that, so far as higher 
education is concerned, we are in the presence of a totally dis- 
tinct question. No doubt the strong-minded women of whom I 
have been speaking look to higher education as the necessary 
means, or preliminary, to the end which they have in view. But 
we must not confuse these strong-minded ones with the much 
larger and more intelligent body of women who call for higher 
education as an end in itself. With these women every intelli- 
gent man ought to find himself in the fullest possible sympathy. 
Let me state categorically the following reasons for the faith that 
is in me: 

1. The statistical results of what has now grown to be a vast 
experiment both in England and America, prove that girls are 
capable of the highest mental culture without thereby sustaining 
more injury to health than boys. 2. The intrinsic value of gen- 
uine mental culture to a woman herself is inestimable. 3. The 
value of her culture to the society in which she lives is still more 
so. (a) Nothing is so conducive to brilliancy in a man as to 
meet with it in a woman, and vice versa; how immeasurably, 


therefore, would the pleasures of social intercourse be enhanced 
35 
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if both sexes were more generally able to meet on common 
ground as regards culture. (b) The importance to a cultivated 
man whether his wife is or is not cultivated is immeasurable. 
(c) The importance to a family whether or not their mother is 
a cultivated woman is still more so. (d) Therefore, and finally, 
even if we disregard the question of heredity, the woman’s move- 
ment in our own generation is likely to be fraught with conse- 
quences to posterity of a magnitude unequaled by that of any 
other social movement within the range of history. 

To conclude with a few remarks addressed to the fair critics 
of my previous essay. Nothing that I have there said appears 
to have disturbed them so much as my brief statement of the 
anatomical fact that the average brain-weight of civilized woman 
is about five ounces less than that of civilized man, and that this 
is both a greater difference than obtains among savage races, and 
more than proportional to the difference between the weights of 
their whole bodies. Some of my critics simply say that these 
facts they will not believe. But as the facts stand upon the 
highest authorities, a bald denial of them only serves to display 
the kind of argument which is in itself suggestive of cerebral de- 
ficiency. Others of my critics, however, adopt the more reason- 
able course of pointing out that there is no invariable correlation 
between brain-weight and mental capacity. But the answer to 
this is obvious. Although the correlation is not invariable, it is 
certainly general, not only in the human species, but throughout 
the whole animal kingdom. Although, therefore, it would be 
unwarrantable to argue from brain-weight to mental capacity in 
individual cases, one might be perfectly justified in doing so 
over a very large number of cases, even if not so numerous as to 
constitute one-half of the entire human race. But in point of 
fact—and this is my final rejoinder—I did not avail myself of 
this argument. All I said was that, so far as anatomy had any 
bearing on the question, it would lead us to anticipate intellec- 
tual superiority on the part of the male. But the fact of such 
superiority was argued entirely on grounds of psychology, or 
on the results of cerebral action in the two sexes respectively. 


Of course, if any reason could be shown for supposing that the 
quality of the female brain is superior to that of the male—if, 
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for instance, the convolutions were deeper, the cells in the gray 
matter more numerous, or even the blood-supply more copious 
—my anatomical considerations might have been superseded by 
physiological. Unfortunately, however, not only is there an ab- 
sence of such evidence, but in regard to all the points just speci- 
fied the quality of the female brain (as well as its quantity) is 
found to be deficient. 

Most of my lady critics tell me that I have over-estimated 
the moral virtues of their sex. No doubt they ought to know 
best, and I can only express my sorrow if in this matter they are 
right. But I am still free to confess that they have not shaken 
my good opinion of women in this respect. 

Lastly, all the rejoinders I have read make, in some form or 
another, the following statement, which I quote from a work 
published a few days ago:* “The widely separate set of cireum- 
stances which have attended their unfoldings has tended to ex- 
aggerate their original dispositions;” by which, I suppose, is 
meant their original diversities. But this is exactly what I have 
said. It would have been out of analogy with what we know of 
inheritance as limited by sex, if women could have suffered all 
the social and educational disabilities which they have suffered 
since the race became human, and that the fact should have left 
no mark upon their psychology.¢ But how long it will take for 
the woman’s movement to evolve the missing ounces of the fe- 
male brain, as an evolutionist I am afraid to surmise, lest I 
should be fallen upon with greater fury than before by the ever- 
active promoters of that movement. 

While strenuously supporting the opinion that women 
ought to aim at the achievement of real culture equally with 
men, I as strenuously oppose the too-frequent implication that 


* «“ Women and Work,” by Emily Pfeiffer. Triibner & Co. 
+ ‘*In order that women should reach the same standard as man, she ought, 
when nearly adult, to be trained to energy and perseverance, and to have her rea- 
son and imagination exercised to the highest point, and then she would probably 
transmit these qualities to her adult daughters. . . . Itis fortunate that 
the law of the equal transmission of character prevails with mammals; other- 
wise it is probable that man would have become as superior in mental endow- 


ment to woman, as the peacock is in plumage to the peahen.”—Darwin, 
‘* Descent of Man,” p. 565. 
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they should do so for the sake of rivaling the stronger sex 
in the practical pursuits of life. And I do not know that the 
validity of this view could receive a better illustration than was 
afforded by the particular lady whose essay upon the subject I 
have thus endeavored to supplement. The work that has been 
done by Mrs. Craik could not have been done by any man, be- 
cause its value consists essentially in its womanliness. By ex- 
ample, therefore, as well as by precept, she showed that woman’s 
work, even of the intellectual kind, is of most value to the 
world when conducted on the lines of womanhood. True, her 
novels are not to be cited in evidence as to the advantage of cult- 
ure. They are all eminently of the domestic or homely type- 
honest tales plainly told. But what I am endeavoring to represent 
applies equally to all the female novelists who have attained real 
distinction ; and the greater the evidence of culture, the greater 
becomes the charm of their feminine authorship. We often hear 
comparisons drawn between the greatest writers of fiction in both 
sexes, and this is usually done in order to prove an equality of 
achievement in this department of literature. Now, unquestion- 
ably, it is remarkable how much more equal the creative faculty 
of the two sexes has proved in the case of fiction than in any 
other department of intellectual activity. But I do not remem- 
ber to have seen it noticed that even here the distinction of sex 
is stamped upon the work. Austen, Bronté, Gaskell, Eliot, Oli- 
phant—no one of their works could have been written by a man. 
They are all magnificent monuments of feminine thought and 
feeling, when raised to the level of genius. But they would all 
have been marred had their writers endeavored to imitate the 
genius masculine. 
GEORGE J. ROMANES. 





DEFECTS IN OUR CONSULAR SERVICE. 


PERSONAL investigation and inspection only make more clear 
the imperfections in our consular service which have so often 
been the subject of executive communications to Congress; and 
Americans abroad are compelled to recognize the fact that, as a 
whole, with few exceptions, our consular establishments compare 
unfavorably with those of other countries. There are three chief 
defects, all susceptible of being remedied by legislation: 

1. The American service is underpaid. There are not more 
than ten consular officers at important posts who receive, in direct 
salaries, compensation adequate to the duties they are called upon 
to perform. 

2. It is not sufficiently national. A large proportion of our 
consular representatives are not citizens of the United States, and 


owe allegiance to the governments of the countries in which they 
are stationed. 


8. It is handicapped in some instances by trading privileges, 
and in many other instances discredited and demoralized by a 
system of payment wholly or in part by fees. 

Serious as these shortcomings are, they are scarcely to be 
wondered at when it is considered that our foreign service has, 
since its inception, received less attention from Congress than any 
other department of the government. Onthe 10th of February, 
1790, George Washington, President of the United States, of his 
own motion, issued a commission to Samuel Shaw, a Boston tea- 
merchant, empowering him to act as Consul of the United States 
at the port of Canton, China. He was the first consul of the 
republic. On the 7th of June following, President Washington 
commissioned John Marsden Pintard, of New York, consul at 
Madeira ; James Maury, of Virginia, consul at Liverpool ; William 
Knox, of Massachusetts, consul at Dublin; Joseph Pennick, of 
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Maryland, consul at Bordeaux ; Burrell Carnes, of Massachusetts, 
consul at Nantes; Nathaniel Barrett, of Massachusetts, consul at 
Rouen; Sylvanus Bourne, of Massachusetts, consul at the island 
of Hispaniola; and Fulman Skipwith, of Virginia, consul at the 
island of Martinique. With scarcely an exception, they were 
merchants residing and doing business at the ports to which they 
were accredited. Their compensation was at first left open to 
private arrangement between the consuls and those who availed 
themselves of their services, but in subsequent commissions it 
was restricted to “such fees or perquisites as should be expressly 
established by some law of the United States.” In 1792 Congress 
passed an “ Act concerning consuls and vice-consuls,” which for 
the first time defined their duties, empowering them to receive 
protests and declarations of ship-captains, merchants, sailors, 
etc., to take charge of the effects of Americans dying abroad, 
to render assistance to shipwrecked vessels, and to receive fees 
for such services according to a schedule provided. From that 
time forward the number of consuls appointed increased from 
year to year, but no further efforts were made to detine their 
duties or to fix their compensation. 


In 1833 President Andrew Jackson directed his Secretary of 


State, Edward Livingston, to investigate this subject, and to pre- 


pare a schedule of regulations for the government of the service. 
In carrying out these instructions Secretary Livingston made a 
masterly report, which appears to be but little known, and is not 
quoted in any of the discussions of this question that have fallen 


under notice. ‘The following extracts show its tenor: 


‘*The subject of compensation is one that has engaged my close attention 
since I have had the direction of the department, and I have no hesitation in 
giving a decided opinion that the exaction of fees has been the source of mis- 
understandings between our consuls and the masters of vessels, injurious to the 
reputation of the country ; that it is degrading to the officer who is obliged to 
wrangle for them, is unequal in its operations, oppressive to our commerce, 
and ought either to be wholly abolished or so modified as to make the operation 
of the system more equal. But I cannot avoid expressing the opinion that 
these officers, like all others, should be compensated by adequate salaries, and 
should be prevented from engaging in commerce. According to the present 
system. our consuls, with very few exceptions, are commission merchants, 
anxious, like all other merchants, to increase their business and obtain consign- 
ments. In many, perhaps in the greater number of cases, the place is sought 
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for chiefly for the advantage and the influence it will give to extend the com- 
mercial affairs of this officer. Can it be believed that this official influence will 
always be properly exercised ? When it is, will not contrary suspicions be 
entertained ? This must create jealousy, detraction, and all the arts that rival- 
ship will exercise and provoke, amidst which the dignity of the public officer 
is degraded and his influence with the foreign functionaries lost. The consul 
at least, therefore, if not the vice-consul, ought to be a salaried officer. They 
will never then by their countrymen be suspected of acting toward them as their 
commercial interest, not their duty, requires ; and their complaints in behalf 
of their fellow-citizens will be attended to, because they will not be liable to the 
suspicion of advocating their own interest. Consular offices will no longer be 
held in counting-houses, nor the consul himself called from defending the case 
of an injured American citizen to sell a barrel of sugar, or to dispatch the set- 
tlement of anaccount. Ail fees paid to public officers are taxes ; fees to consuls 
are taxes on commerce. Are such taxes, in the state of our finances, necessary ? 
Are they just ? Are they equal ? Are they easily collected ? None of these 
questions, it is believed, can be answered in the affirmative. They are certainly 
not necessary; the customs alone produce more than sufficient for the payment 
of all the expenses of government. Why should an extra tax be laid upon 
commerce, which already bears the whole expense of government, for the support 
of a particular set of officers ? It is easily conceived that, in the infancy of our 
government, when we were burdened with a great amount of public debt, every 
available mode of supporting the different institutions of the country should be 
resorted to, and that therefore the examples set by other nations of supporting 
particular offices by the exaction of fees should be followed; but now, when one 
uniform mode of collecting revenue yields a product more than sufficient for all 
the wants of government, why should others, liable to so many objections, be 
continued?” 


It is not creditable to congressional legislation that the criti- 
cisms thus made on our consular establishment in 1833 remain 
largely applicable to-day. When Livingston wrote, the United 
States had one hundred and fifty-six consuls, vice-consuls, and 
commercial agents, as set out in a schedule which he appended 
to his report, all of whom were paid by fees. The only act 
since passed by Congress which has assumed, in express terms, 
to regulate and organize the consular service of the United 
States on a salaried basis (the Act of August 18, 1856) made 
provision for fewer consuls than existed in 1833, though in the 
meantime the requirements of the service had greatly increased. 
It established only one hundred and thirty-two salaried consul- 
ates, forty of them being of the objectionable trading class, re- 
ceiving salaries ranging from $500 up to $1,000 a year, and hav- 
ing the privilege of continuing to engage in trade. An outward 
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semblance of economy was thus preserved, but the door was left 
open for the perpetuation of the costly and pernicious system of 
indirect payment by fees, by the following provision : 

**Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That consuls-general, consuls, and 
commercial agents, not embraced in Schedules B and C, shall be entitled, as 
compensation for their services, to such fees as they may collect in pursuance 
of the provisions of this act, respectively.” 

Under this authority, modified in some degree by a legislat- 
ive clause injected into the annual Appropriation Bill of 1874, 
dividing the consulates into seven classes, the consular establish- 
ment of the United States is governed to-day. There are seven 
hundred consular officers of all grades in the service. The con- 
suls-general, consuls, and commercial agents appointed by the 
President, by and with the consent of the Senate, and for whose 
salaries appropriations are annually made in the same manner as 
for other officers of the government, represent less than one- 
third of the actual working force. The rest are chosen by the 
State Department, and pay themselves by fees, within certain 
limitations prescribed by the consular regulations issued by the 
department. A large proportion of them are known as “ con- 
sular agents.” These are persons commissioned by the State 
Department, on the recommendation of the consuls, to conduct a 
subordinate office of the main consulate, at some contiguous 
town. They are paid by the fees they collect in the name of the 
United States, and the consul under whom they serve is en- 
titled to retain a percentage of their collections, as his own com- 
pensation for the supervision be is supposed to exercise over 
them. They are nearly all subjects of the country in which 
they serve, and engaged in trade on their own account. Our con- 
sul-gencral in Berlin has recently stated that most of the consular 
agents in the German Empire are unnecessary. But the system 


has grown up as an indirect means of raising the compensation 
of the consuls proper to something like an adequate level ; and to 
abolish these agencies without increasing the salaries of the main 
consulates would work injustice to officers whose compensation 
is already fixed at too low arate. The United States Consul- 
General in London reports that of one hundred and sixteen men, 
constituting the consular corps of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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eighty-two are British subjects, and only thirty-four are Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Our consular service in China, as an entirety, is perhaps 
better paid than that in any other part of the world. In China, 
Japan, Siam, Persia, and some other countries, by treaty stipula- 
tion, the consuls-general of the United States and of the leading 
European powers exercise high judicial authority, to the extent, 


even, of trying capital offenses committed by their countrymen. 


Our commercial relations with China are of greater magnitude 
and importance than those of any European nation except Great 
Britain ; nevertheless the appropriations made by Congress for our 
consul-general’s office at Shanghai, the most important consular 
post in that country, are only half as large as the amounts ap- 
propriated by France and Germany, and little more than one-fifth 
as large as the amount set apart for like purposes by Great 
Britain. The official figures, taken from the latest publications, 
are as follows: 


Unitep STATES. 


Salary of Consul-General 
All other consular allowances 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Salary of Consul-General 
Other consular allowances 21,350 
20,650 


FRANCE. 


Salary of Consul-General $10,000 
Other consular allowances 6,000 


GERMANY. 
Salary of Consul-General 
Other consular allowances 


Total 


Comparison between the provision made for the consular 
service of the United States and that made for the service of the 
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three leading European powers at other important posts, would 
show even greater discrepancies. Four appointments have been 
made to one consulate in Central America during President 
Cleveland’s administration, because of the insufficiency of the 
salary. Ina leading city of South America a subscription was 
recently raised by resident British and American merchants to 
pay the expenses home of the United States Consul and his 
family, who were unable to maintain themselves on the compen- 
sation allowed by law. While these incidents were taking place, 
chimerical schemes for the development of our commercial rela- 
tions with the Central and South American republics were re- 
ceiving attention in both Houses of Congress, and the legitimate 
method of promoting commerce by providing a properly equipped 
consular service was allowed to languish. 

The injurious effects of the system of compensating consular 
officers by fees cannot be doubted. In the scramble for fees 
between contiguous consulates, undervaluations of invoices are 
frequently resorted to as a method of attracting business. The 
practice puts a premivn on dishonesty, both on the part of the 
exporter and of the consular representative. Unjust preferences 
are thus given to merchants in one locality, where a feed consul 


or consular agent has control, over merchants in another locality, 
where the consulate is in charge of an officer paid by fixed 
salary. A consular agent of the United States, not an American 
citizen, has recently been expelled from Russia by the govern- 
ment of that country, with the concurrence of our State Depart- 
ment, for dishonest commercial practices carried on under cover 
of his consular authority. 


To remedy these evils, Congress should throw aside false 
pretexts of economy, and make appropriations directly for a 
sufficient number of adequately salaried consuls to meet the 
commercial necessities of the country. This act of justice being 
done to our consuls, the unnecessary “consular agents” could 
be discontinued, to the manifest advantage of the service. This 
would dispose of the foreign element in our consular system, 
and to a large extent of the trading element also. There would 
stil] remain the class of consuls known as those of Schedule C, 
paid by salaries, who are permitted to trade. This class should 
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be abolished. The small salaries paid such officers should be 
increased, and the permits to engage in trade should be revoked. 
There would then only remain the question of fees. The “Tariff 
of Consular Fees” enumerates one hundred and six different 
fees which consuls are entitled to charge for services rendered. 
Some of these are known as “ official ” fees, and are turned into 
the treasury ; others as “unofficial” fees, and are retained by 
the consul. A large proportion of the official fees—as, for in- 
stance, the tax of $2.50 on every invoice certified—could be dis- 


pensed with. They are even less necessary now, with our large 


treasury surplus, than they were in Livingston’s time, and they 
are equally a tax on commerce. In the matter of unofficial 
fees, retained by consular officers, al] such as are exacted for the 
use of the official seal of the United States should be required 
to be accounted for and covered into the treasury. A distine- 
tion might properly be made in favor of such other acts asa 
consul, on account of his official position, but not necessarily as 
a part of his official duties, is frequently called upon to perform. 
But all fees directly exacted by him in the name of the United 
States should be accounted for to the treasury, and such fees 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

Congress, during its last session, manifested some disposition 
toward effecting reforms, by placing a number of feed consulates 
on the salaried lists, and by renewing a proviso of law which 
required the next year's estimates to include on a salaried basis 
all consular officers collecting over $1,000 per annum in fees, It 
is earnestly hoped that during the coming season further im- 
provements will be made in this direction. There is still one 
important subject which should engage the attention of Congress, 
and that is the question of fitness for appointment. The most 
competent consular officers of other nations are appointed after 
special examinations as to their knowledge of the languages of 
the countries to which they are to be accredited, and other de- 
sirable acquirements. Why should not Congress co-operate with 
the Executive to secure a higher grade of qualification for our 
foreign service, by extending the civil service rules to our con- 
sular system? As pointed out by Andrew Jackson’s Secretary 
of State, in the report already quoted : 
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‘**To a country essentially commercial, like the United States, the consular 
functions are highly important. They are performed in a foreign country, often 
in collision with the officers of the nation in which they are placed ; and there- 
fore public as well as private interests are put in jeopardy by their errors or 
faults. At home, every officer is surrounded with the means of obtaining in- 
formation and advice; yet at home every officer has his duties prescribed and 
marked out by law. Abroad, an officer is intrusted with the most important 
function, out of the reach of control or advice, and is left with comparatively 
no written rules for his guidance.” 


Ascertained special capacity being established as a condition 
which shall outrank purely political considerations as a qualifi- 
cation for appointment in our home service, how much more 
necessary it seems that this essential should be insured for the 
delicate, difficult, and responsible duties which our consuls are 
called upon to discharge in foreign countries. In 1864, on the 
recommendation of Secretary Seward, Congress provided for the 
appointment, after examination, of a limited number of consular 
clerks, who should possess certain qualifications, and should not 
be removable except for cause. Their services are made avail- 
able within the department itself, or in any of its consular offices. 
A wide range of experience is thus given. It is recommended 
that the number of consular clerks thus authorized should be 
largely increased, and that the system should be extended so 
as to include a plan of gradation and promotion, which would 
place at the service of the State Department at all times, and 
through all changes of administration, a trained corps of con- 
sular officers, available to fill vacancies or to meet emergencies. 

The honor, the good name, and the commercial interests of 
the country are largely involved in a proper disposition of these 
questions. Public sentiment can be wisely directed to secure 
their early and intelligent consideration by Congress. 


PERRY BELMONT. 





THE CONGESTION OF CITIES. 


Sine by side with that civilization which takes its name from 
cities are great disadvantages, which appear only where men and 
women are crowded together. So great are these disadvantages 
that the satirists of the world, as well as merely superficial ob- 
servers, are apt to speak of cities as “great sores.” This is an 
absurd mistake. There is every reason to think that high civil- 
ization demands large cities, and does not exist without them. 
At the same time, it is desirable that there shall be no false im- 
pression regarding the use or the attractiveness of cities; that 
the advantages of urban life shall not be exaggerated ; and that 
larger populations shal] not be attracted to the cities than can 
live there in comfort. 

One of the leaders of this time, to whom America has been 
greatly indebted, wrote to me. some fifteen years ago, that while 
he had spent no small part of his life in devising plans for pub- 
lic parks, which were intended for the ruralizing of the cities, he 
considered the urbanizing of the country to be a duty of just as 
much importance. To that duty I venture to call attention now: 
for I believe that the generation of young men and women now 
coming on the stage have no more important work of public 
spirit before them than the relief of the congestion of the cities. 

I need not point out the disease and danger and other diffi- 
culties which spring from it. These are patent, and can be illus- 
trated from every issue of a great city newspaper. There is no 
need of rhetoric to call attention to them, though they are, per- 
haps, overstated in some quarters. They are particularly ob- 
served by the clergymen and the journalists of the large cities. 
Three-fourths of the hardest work of a parish minister in such a 
city comes to him because the place is overcrowded. That is to 
say, there is a considerable element of its population which 
would be better off elsewhere. The man is at work in education, 
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in charity, in the welcome of strangers, in improving the health 
of the city, and in diminishing its crime and other sin. In each 
of these details the congestion of the large cities brings to him 
special difficulties, which do not exist in the large towns of thirty 
or forty thousand people, or in the smaller manufacturing vil- 
Jages, or in the country proper. In any wise discharge of his 
duty, then, such a man looks to relieving the congestion, that 
he or his successors may, if possible, work at more advantage. 

It is proper to begin any careful consideration of this subject 
by noticing that very great exaggerations,which conceal the facts, 
constantly creep into the public prints. It is easy to say that 
a very large proportion of the people of the United States live 
in cities ; but it must be remembered that the word city is ap- 
plied to many towns where there is no “ congestion” whatever ; 
where it is impossible to say that, in any sense, the population 
is crowded ; where there is every advantage of drainage, air, and 
light which is to be found even in the sparsest rural population. 
As American towns are, it would be fair to say that in most or 
all of the cities which number less than fifty thousand people, 
there may be found all the advantages expected or sought for in 
country life. Not that every one has all these advantages, but 
that every one might have them. Even in the city of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, which has a population of nearly one hundred 
thousand persons, there is one real-estate holder for every ten in- 
habitants. This fact shows that almost every head of a family 
owns a house. 

The difficulty and danger appear in the larger cities, and, for 
convenience, it would be as well to restrict our present observa- 
tions to cities containing more than fifty thousand people. Of 
these there were, in 1880, thirty-five; and their total population 
was 7,241,684, the population of the country being 50,155,783. 
Into these cities there is a steady flow of people; that is to 
say, their population increases more rapidly than does that of the 
country, even when allowance is made for foreign immigration. 
This abnormal increase may be referred to three or four differ- 
ent causes. First, the Celtic race, especially the Irish race, likes 


to live together. The Irishman has never made a good solitary 
settler; his force has always been shown in close society with 
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his fellows. On this account, the Irish emigration to America 
has settled largely in the great cities. 

Secondly, it is in the very nature of city life to provide con- 
veniences for the multitude, in a sort of communism or social- 
ism which is very attractive. From the nature of the case, if 
there is to be a large library, a large picture-gallery, a hospital 
for special diseases, it will almost certainly be placed in a large 
city. Whoever seeks comfort or pleasure or profit from the use 
of such public institutions is naturally drawn to city life. A 
convenient instance, familiar to the readers of the Forum, is the 
habit of men who are studying particular subjects, to live in the 
neighborhood of the large libraries which contain the books of ref- 
erence on which they must rely. And other similar advantages 
account for a considerable part of the flow from country into 
city life. 


Thirdly, quite akin to this are certain bonuses, so to speak, 
not in themselves very important or very large, but, all together, 
quite attractive. They are exaggerated by the press and in con- 
versation, and to those who have had no experience of them they 
seem much more important than they are. Indeed, the first day 


or two of life in a large city has, in itself, for a person not used 
to it, a stimulus which is pleasant and not unnatural. He who 
experiences it imagines that that stimulus will remain year after 
year. It may be added, that all the Miss Mitfords in the world, 
or all the Miss Esther Carpenters, with their charming delinea- 
tions of “ Life in Our Village,” or “Life in the South County,” 
do not succeed in counter-weighing the Goldsmiths and John- 
sons and Dickenses and Thackerays and Carlyles and George 
Eliots, who live in one city or another, whose atmosphere has 
been a city atmosphere, and who in literature describe what they 
have seen and known. Literature, therefore, is, on the whole, 
giving to the young people who read an impression that life in 
large cities is much more attractive than life in the country. 
And so it happens that, though Mr. Greeley so frequently and 
eagerly exhorts the young men of the country to go to the West, 
the young man observes that Mr. Greeley himself stays in the 
city of New York; and he follows the example of his adviser 
and does not take his advice. 
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Among the bonuses of which we have spoken may be 
reckoned the escape from that mild police of the country, in 
which everybody's life is very carefully inspected and registered 
by a small circle of his neighbors, into that freer life of a large 
city, where a man may, if he chooses, die in an attic, and no one 
shall know of his death, nor care much when he does know. 
With every announcement of free soup, offered by profligate 
aldermen, or free bread, offered by some one bidding for popu- 
larity, the whole press of the country gives the impression to the 
average loafer of the country, that in Chicago or New York or 
Philadelphia or Boston life can be passed quite easily, that no 
man need starve in those cities, and that no one need work very 
hard for his subsistence. This is, on the whole, quite untrue. 
Loafers, tramps, and other do-nothings really fare better in the 
rural life of a State like Ohio, which boasts that no one was ever 
hungry within its borders, than they do in the city of New York. 
But the more ignorant loafer or tramp does not find this out till 
after a long and rather painful course of experience, which tends 
in itself to the congestion of the cities. 

The daily newspaper, which is a necessity of every man’s life 
in America, is, from the nature of the case, published in a large 
city, and is in effect a daily advertisement of the attractions of 
city life. In country life one notices the apologies of ignorant 
people, excusing themselves for not leaving home. They ex- 
plain to you why they did not go to New York when James and 
Tryphosa and Nahum and Hermandid. This, as I suppose, is 
due to the fact that every one reads a newspaper published in one 
of the large cities, and feels as if he ought to claim some sort of 
kindred there. 

Such causes, and others which might be mentioned, tend to 
produce what I have called the congestion of cities. It is diffi- 
cult to maintain a low death rate in the city. It is very 
difficult to provide there the means of proper physical training. 
Social inequalities show themselves to much greater disadvan- 
tage there, too, than in the country, and it seems more difficult 
to keep open the lines of promotion, which is the great necessity 
in American institutions. It is desirable, therefore, on every 
account, to relieve this congestion as far as we can ; and the most 
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efficient way to do this is by urbanizing the country, to borrow 
the very happy phrase of my friend whom I have already cited. 
It happens, I believe, that this copy of the ForuM is manufact- 
ured in the city of New York. But there is no reason, in the 
present aspects of business, why it should not be manufactured 
just as well in some cheerful and happy town of twenty or thirty 
thousand people, a hundred miles away from the city of New 
York. The telephone is now in such condition that the editor 
could give instructions about his proof-sheets as well if the type 
were a hundred miles from his office, as now when it is perhaps 
half a mile away. The compositors and the proof readers, and 
the other workmen, could live each in his own home, with his own 
garden, and do the work of the publication just as well as if they 
were living in the city. It is gratifying to observe that such 
changes, not simply in the business of printing, but in all other 
manufactures, are constantly going forward. And with every 
one of such changes the congestion of the cities is relieved. 

The summer exodus from the cities is very suggestive, and 
is certainly teaching a lesson and working out conclusions 
which lie in the right direction. Where, fifty years ago, the 
father of a family took his young people to the Catskills or to 
Saratoga for two or three weeks in August, a man in the same 
condition of life now takes the family away early in June to 
some house which he owns himself, and remains with them 
there till October or November. In this way the congestion of 
city life is to some extent relieved for four or five months when 
it is particularly hard to bear. It is relieved for certain classes 
of society, and their numbers increase from year to year. Many 
a man now takes his family into the country for several months, 
whose father, doing the same business and living in the same 
social grade, would never have thought of doing so fifty years 
ago. It is quite possible to carry this same relief very much 
farther, so as to benefit the artisan and even the day-laborer. 


In Massachusetts the law now compels every railway company 

which runs into Boston to maintain what used to be called 

a “laborers’ train,” which shall reach Boston before seven in 

the morning, and which shall leave Boston after six at night, 

with rates so low as to meet the needs of men who receive the 
36 
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lower grades of wages. Naturally enough, the railroads disliked 
this interference on the part of the State, and if they could have 
avoided it they would not have succumbed to the statute. But 
they found that they could not avoid it. 

They furnished the trains, as they were bidden. The result 
is that not only merchants and their clerks, whose work begins 
at eight or nine in the morning, have their country residences 
outside of Boston, but also that those workmen live in the 
country whose daily work in the city begins at seven in the 
morning. The statute which led the way to this was long since 
forgotten, for all the suburban trains are now willingly run at 
rates lower than those then enforced. And the result is that 
in the last thirty years the population of Boston proper has 
scarcely increased. The warehouses and shops and places of 
manufacture have increased, in the change which has raised the 
population of the whole city, including the environs which 
belong to its charter organization. But the population of the 
working wards is about the same as it was. For the people who 
do the work live, in many instances, fifteen miles away from the 
places of their daily duty. 

The result of this legislation has been the growth of a large 
number of villages where working-men can live with their 
families in homes of their own, where the children can have the 
advantages of country life, or out-of-door life, while the work- 
man himself goes into the town for his day’s work and returns 
in the evening. When people say that an eight-hour system 


would be dangerous, because the workman would throw away 


the two hours which he would win by it, they forget that, in a 
very large number of instances, he would be able to use those 
two hours in an airy and healthy home, or in going to it or 
from it by a ride which is not a burden. 

It is an advantage to a man of care and business to live in 
the open air, to live a healthy life, to abridge his office hours to 
the utmost, and to keep in easy and simple relations with men 
and women. It is an advantage, as Tolstoi would say, to touch 
elbows with the rank-and-file, and this is most easily done in the 
natural course of life out of town. It is to be hoped that in the 
next generation the same arts and methods which, as we have 
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said, may carry the business of printing out from the crowded 
centers to the country, will be so applied that men of large 
affairs may live with their families more, and, from the happy 
security of family life, may give the instructions and directions 
by which the large business of the office may be carried on. 
Any such man who is living in the city is constantly devising 
methods of escape from bores. He is locking himself into his 
office, or he has a secret office, only known to his wife and his 
confidential clerk. It looks as if,in the next generation, this 
secret office might be in his home, thirty or fifty or a hundred 
miles away from the city. The average social tramp would 
think twice before he attacked him in this retreat. 

Suburban life at the present moment has a bad name. This 
comes from the rather curious fact that the people who first 
undertake the development of a suburb are people who look at 
their problem from the lowest point of view. They have “lots” 
to sell, and they are apt to wish to give the impression that their 
suburb is not a suburb, but that it is a part of the city, with 
blocks of houses, asphalt pavements and curb-stones, lamp-posts 
and other physical arrangements, in which they imitate, as well 
as they can, the dreariness of the place from which they would 
lure their customers away. Undoubtedly they have their re- 
ward, or they would not continue in this course. But there is 
arising, as one is glad to see, another class of speculators, who 
understand that He who made the country is, on the whole, wiser 


than they who have made the towns. Such “improvers” will 


see that men who leave towns want to retain the charm of the 
country as far as possible, while they still cling to the real con- 
veniences of city life. Thus, the railway company which gives 
us a pretty garden around the station, and makes the station it- 
self comfortable—a club-room, in fact, for the people who gather 
there—does its part toward luring into the suburb the men and 
women whom it wishes to have as regular passengers. Such 
lines of improvement might be carried on much farther than they 
are generally carried at present. 

The great hope of the next generation is in the spirit and 
courage with which the residents of the country themselves 
develop their great natural advantages, while at the same time 
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they provide for a population not crowded the more important 
facilities which the crowded population of the cities really enjoy. 
I spoke just now of the advantages to a literary man of a great 


public library. With the establishment of every public library 
on any considerable scale in towns of the interior, a step is taken 
which renders the emigration of literary men into the large cities 
less necessary ; and we shall soon see a system by which a man 
living under the shadow of the White Mountains will order 
from some dealer in New York the book he wishes to refer to, 
and will receive it by mail within twelve hours after his order 
has been given. East of the Hudson River there are already 
nearly five hundred considerable public libraries. Hardly a 
month passes but some liberal man or woman establishes a new 
one in the pleasant home of early childhood, and so far makes 
that a better and happier home for the next generation. Other 
agencies of high culture may also thrive in country towns. 
Thus, within twenty miles of Boston, in the town of Stoughton, 
a place which is one of the active centers of the manufacture of 
shoes, there has been maintained for more than forty years a 
musical society which renders, as often as once a week, some of 
the best music known to connoisseurs, and renders it in a way that 
would command the approbation of the most critical city audi- 
ence. The musical society which carries on this enterprise of 
entertainment and instruction receives the patronage of the town 
of Stoughton in the shape of a permission to use the town-hall 
for a performance every Sunday afternoon. Admission to this 
performance is free to any citizen or resident of the town of 
Stoughton. The performers perform because they love to per- 
form ; the director directs because he believes good music to be 
something worth seeking for. Thus the whole town has an ad- 
vantage which people are fond of saying belongs only to the 
largest cities, with their elaborate and costly arrangements. 
Such an illustration does more than forty arguments to show 
what are the possibilities of the towns in America in the way of 
improving the advantages which they now have. 

Everything is a gain in an important direction which thus 
makes possible in country life the opportunities generally held 
to be peculiar to cities. At thesame time the physical resources 
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of railway, telegraph, and telephone must be developed, with a 
distinct purpose to make out-of-town life convenient for those 
whose business centers in cities. It is often said, and probably 
truly said, that if the great railway managers would devote to pro- 
moting the comfort of their short-trip passengers the same efforts 
which they now almost waste in the endeavor to control long- 
distance travel, they would the sooner reap their reward. It 
would not come immediately, but it would come certainly. For 
here are customers whom no rivals can take away from them. 
“Precisely,” say the cynical Gradgrinds in railway direction. 
“We are sure of them, and that is the reason why we dare give 
them snuffy old cars, and make them stand morning and night.” 
Here is Mr. Gradgrind’s mistake. Let him make his short trips 
quick, comfortable, and cheap, and he will have ten passengers 
out from the city and in again where he now has one. He has 
a new bonanza waiting for his pick when he really relieves the 
present congestion of the cities. 

The most successful positive plan in this direction is in the 
work of the Co-operative Building Club, based on what is gen- 
erally known as the Philadelphia plan. The proper description 
of this work requires a separate article. Itis enough here to say 
that it enables a prudent workman to build and own a house in 
the suburbs, by the same expenditure which he would else make 
for his rent in the city. If he can use tools, it enables him to 
do much of the work in his own house himself if he wishes, so 
that he knows no “off days” while he is improving his dwelling. 
And, best of all, it gives him the possession of real estate. That 
possession alone is stimulus and help to any man, and gives to 
him a place wholly new in doing the duty of a citizen. 


Epwarp E. HALg. 





BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 


“ Wat gained we, little moth?” Carlyle’s question, in his 
one poem, to the moth consumed in the candle beside Goethe's 
page, recurs as I remember the books that gave me light. For 
they were flames also: in them I have burned some things once 


worshiped, and worshiped some, once burned. But it is best 


to be optimistic concerning the inevitable. Every tint faded 
from an old heaven goes, perhaps, to adorn the new earth. If 
the inevitable egotism of the “ confidences” be overlooked, I shall 
not complain of any who transfer my assumed profits to the 
opposite column. 

In boyhood I had access to two libraries, one of law, the 
other of theology; in each I found a helpful book. One was 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” In later years I have thought it 
a poetic circumstance that those visions first visited the cell 
of a prison, their charm being largely due to the dismalness 
of our early dogmatic dungeons. But perhaps this should be 
put in the past. A few years ago I witnessed, in a London 
suburb, a stage performance of “ The Pilgrim's Progress,” by 
George Macdonald and his family. The audience consisted 
mainly of young people from tne surrounding churches, inter- 
ested in Macdonald’s religious romances, but they were unable 
to restrain laughter at Christiana’s lamentations about her soul, 
or their contempt for Christian when he abandoned his family 
to the City of Destruction. It occurred to me that the newer 
generation has, happily, known too little of the catechetical cav- 
ern in which their fathers were affectionately prisoned, to realize 
the splendor of Bunyan’s many-colored torch for imaginations 
which but for it had been eyeless. I had got hold of “Don 
Quixote,” and was scandalized that the noblest enthusiasms 
should be mocked; from that cynical Slough the Pilgrim res- 
cued me. No doubt it was to combat windmill Apollyons fora 
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time, but gradually the holy war was humanized, and the Beau- 
tiful City gained foundations. 

This spiritual liberation from the biblical letter, gained from 
Bunyan, was intellectually sustained by a beloved law-book, Beck’s 
“ Medical Jurisprudence.” There I found the stuff that dreams 
are made of dealt with in a scientific spirit, and with exactness. 
At first interested chiefly in its curiosities of mental and optical 
delusion, I gradually gained some rules for discrimination, and, 
in a crude way, enlarged my conception of nature to include 


the extensive ghost-lore and demonology of our part of Virginia. 
I remember particularly a poor fellow entreating our venerable 
Methodist preacher, the Rev. Joseph White, to cast out his devil, 
and that I felt able to explain, on fairly neurological principles, 


both the possession and the successful exorcism. 

While groping, at fifteen, amid these empirical studies, “ Jane 
Kyre” drew me from deep to deep. The passion of that book, 
at once burning and purifying, was not then for me, nor was the 
ethical question it raised; but the miracle it wrought was for 
me. I was as if guided to a mystical realm canopied by a 
strange firmament, whose meteors and comets, however weird, I 
understood and beheld without fear. The fulfilled dreams and 
presentiments, the cry of lovers, heard and answered across long 
leagues, the vampire wife, were provided for in nature’s new 
apparatus disclosed in my law-book. Then came “ Oliver 
Twist.” Such was my enthusiasm for Dickens, that when he 
visited Fredericksburg I sacrificed my reputation as an obedient 
pupil by jumping from our schoolroom window in order to get 
a glimpse of my hero on the stage-coach; my flogging was en- 
vied by some of my school-fellows when they heard I had seen 
the great man. Of all his works “Oliver Twist” moved me 
most deeply. An inland boy’s first glimpse of the sea and its 
sails is a Copernican discovery ; his homestead or village shrinks 
to an atom; but even more vast seemed that sea of humanity 
called London, and small indeed our remote affairs compared 
with the populations to which we were introduced by our 
magician. This man, graduated from Grub Street to Belgra- 
via, awakened the sentiment of humanity. From him, too, I 
learned how much the pen may achieve. We heard good stories 
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of panics in Dotheboys Halls and Bumbledom under these scath- 
ing exposures; and could well believe them, for even our old 
stage-road began to mend after its caricature in the “ American 
Notes.” “The Story of a Feather,” by Douglas Jerrold, also 
made a profound impression on me, with its contrasted pictues 
of wealth and poverty which left the heart longing to help. 
Despite the humor playing on the surface of these dramati- 
zations of human misery they had an undertone of despair. In 
those days one voice was, indeed, heard which awakened hope— 
that of Carlyle; but it broke into discords. Carlyle promised 
the world a millennium if it would return on its orbit, and 
henceforth move in a reverse direction. The world answered 
with laughter and tears; but some of us in Virginia received the 
pamphlet on “ The Nigger Question ” as a prophecy. My skep- 
ticism concerning slavery was suppressed, and when the right 
master came he found me brooding over Old World oppressions. 
From a casual English review, one single sentence, quoted from 
Emerson, spoke to me as never man had spoken. My world was 
changed. The spell of romancers which carried me to a world 
over the sea was broken. My own place and time were suffi- 
cient. I met Oliver Twist in the haggard little Virginian. More 
slowly the discovery was reached that my new soul was in dis- 
cord with hereditary dogmas. This was in part due to nine- 
teenth-year crudeness, but perhaps more to the teacher’s subtile 
influence, which forbade discipleship, and idealized for each that 
thing he wasdoing. The generation to which Emerson was a 
special Providence as subject to an illusion like that of the 
rustic damsels to whom the young god Krishna came in disguise ; 
in their dances each supposed she had him for a partner. But 
the dancers could not remain the same. For myself, hitherto, 
Apollyon had combined steadily with the villains of fiction ; 
now he immigrated, and took shape of the one evil in Virginia 
I could clearly see—popular ignorance. So I laid aside law stud- 
ies, and addressed a pamphlet (my first considerable production) 
to the Virginia Constitutional Convention (1850-’51), on “ Free 
Schools in Virginia.” Then I became an itinerant Methodist, 
and studied Emerson while riding from one to another of my 
ten congregations. I also read Carlyle in my horseback study, 
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and gathered treasures from his “Essays,” “Heroes,” and his 
two volumes of “German Romance,” which last Carlyle once 
took from the English custom-house and restored to me, as I 
was lamenting the loss of such old friends. 

But neither from Emerson’s sunshine nor Carlyle’s flame did 
I discover that I was out of my place. The still, small voice 
which asked, “ What dost thou here?” came from a volume 
entitled “Conversations on Religious Subjects between a Father 
and his two Sons,” by Samuel Janney, a Hicksite Quaker of 
Virginia. This unpretending little book weighed the doctrines 
I had undertaken to teach in balances of common-sense and 
the moral sentiment. For the martyrdom of my “new depart- 
ure” courage was strengthened by Carlyle’s “Life of Sterling.” 
Inward misgivings, the afterglow of orthodoxy, were relieved 
by the pious glamour thrown on the new horizon by Francis 
Newman’s work, “The Soul; her Sorrows and her Aspira- 
tions.” I say glamour, assured now that the “ unworldliness ” 
therein commended survives from supernaturalism; but New- 
man’s definition of the spiritual nature as feminine was a 


mother-thought. The sectarian City called Beautiful was fairly 
replaced by the society of fine spirits described in the “ Me- 
moirs of Margaret Fuller”—utopia fulfilled by Concord. Al- 
though Apollyon was now fossilized, Horace Greeley’s “ Hints 


’ 


toward Reforms” showed the old dragons slipped into new 
skins, awaiting the spear. My pilgrimage, at times dark and 
lonely, was cheered by the happy songs of Longfellow; and when I 
reached my Beulah, Concord, I found a fellow-pilgrim, Arthur 
Clough, whose song was that of the nightingale. From the “ Dial” 
I gathered the history of the intellectual movement into which I 
was drawn. Emerson lent me Wilkins’s “ Bhagavat Geeta”—“ to 
be read on my knees ”-—and the Persian “ Desdtir.” These 
were revelations, like peaks and lakes of regions unknown to my 
spiritual geography. I afterwards gathered, in those regions, the 
fruits and flowers in my “Sacred Anthology.” Among those 
eastern books I for the first time really discovered the Bible, 
hitherto thrust too close to my eyes to be legible, and, in my 
new-found freedom, thrust away; but other scriptures of cor- 
responding date supplied right perspective, through vulgar 
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superscriptions of literalism illuminations of the palimpsest 
shone out. 

When T first met Thoreau, at Concord, he asked what we 
studied at Divinity College; when I answered, “ the Scriptures,” 
he inquired, “Which?” In Thoreau’s “ Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac rivers,” and “ Walden,” I presently reecznized 
parts of the western Vedas, whose opening hymn was Emerson's 
first work, “ Nature.” This pantheistic “nature” was beau- 
tiful enough while Prospero and his Ariel were summoning the 
masque. My long-bandaged eyes could not yet look fearlessly 
out on the world of men and women. My twenty-first sum- 
mer was passed in a pleasant hermitage near Concord, with the 
visions and visionaries of religious romances; e. g., Froude’s 
“ Nemesis of Faith,” and Stirling’s “Onyx Ring.” These books 
helped me; their characters were types and shadows dramatizing 
my new surmises, and Froude’s story was a warning that if 
dragon had vanished serpent remained. Then I came in con- 
tact with the robust genius of Robert Browning. His sensuous 
carnations glorified my wilderness; amid them moved actual 
man and woman, naked and not ashamed. The pale, blood- 
less figures of my Oxonian romances were dismissed; in their 
place moved Pippa, Colombe, Valence, Mildred, the gypsy 
duchess. Henceforth my reading was somewhat less relig- 
ious. I found delight in Montaigne, in Boccaccio, in Shake- 
speare. Bacon’s “ Essays” I found suggestive; but his cynical 
views of woman and love were chilling. Strange that any 
can imagine the hand which wrote Bacon’s eighth and tenth 
essays creating the Shakespearean women, and portraying the 
love of Juliet! In Landor’s “Imaginary Conversations” I 
found a corrective of tendencies to hasty generalization, an 
instruction in the importance of details, and recognition of the 
special tasks of scholarship—to revise popular judgments, to 
probe institutions, to question conventionalized figures. Lan- 
dor’s felicities flash without effort, as in sentences Melanch- 


thon is supposed to say to Calvin: “If we bow before the 


distant image of good, while there exists within our reach one 
solitary object of substantial sorrow, which sorrow our efforts 
can remove, we are guilty (I pronounce it) of idolatry ; we pre- 
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fer the intangible effigy to the living form.” ‘Our reformers 
knock off the head from Jupiter; thunderbolt and scepter 
stand."” lLandor’s exquisite English was even surpassed by 
Thackeray, whose lectures, which I both heard and read, ap- 
peared models in their way. But my chief debt to Thackeray 
is for “ Henry Esmond” and “ The Virginians ;” for their charm, 
and also for the color of romance shed on the region in which I 
was born. Hawthorne became to me what Walter Scott was to 
my elders, Wizard of the North. As allegorist he appeared the 
Bunyan of our new age. It was the sufficient radson d’étre of Brook 
‘arm to produce “The Blithedale Romance.” I could almost 
pardon the prickly puritanism which flowered in “ The Scarlet 
Letter.” Lord Bacon’s method of interpreting “ mythological 
fables ” seemed mechanieal compared with the reappearance of 
Cain’s mark in the Scarlet Letter; and still more, perhaps, with 
the artistic transformation of Eve, the serpent, and the heredi- 
tary Fall, by our inspired physician in his “ Elsie Venner.” 
Beside these was Sylvester Judd’s “ Margaret.” The Yankee 
girl, whose little brain was a confused mixture of the Shorter 
Catechism and Tooke’s “ Pantheon ”’ was as if well known to me 
under various names. 

On the most momentous of subjects, sex, and the moral 


problems relating thereto, no adequate English work exists. 


There is no cart of the passionate currents of wind and wave 
sweeping that dangerous sea which every youth must voyage. 
Rationalism pilots us from the moorings of fear, past the shoals 
of tradition, then leaves us, with fallacious assurance that 
nature’s light will lead us. This naturalistic superstition arrests 
the evolution of ethics corresponding to the liberalism of our 
age, relegating half of man to “the realm of silence.” Over 
broken monastic chains and exploded hells, the word remains : 
“But to the girdle do the gods inherit, beneath is all the fiends’.” 
So-called “ moralists”’ sermonize about Goethe, without seeing in 
his errors reflection of their own incompetence. Goethe has 
transmuted his faults into guidance for a generation whose 
girdles of authority and superstition are broken. In ‘“ Wilhelm 
Meister ” civilized man appears the product of culture that he 
is; phantasms fossilized under his feet, his environment of 
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human, not natural, selection, influenced only by motives related 
to the world of his creation. Here, for foundation-stones of the 
normal moral order, are honor, self-respect, sympathy, compas- 
sionateness, taste, love of beauty, luxury-loving repose; and 
here the perception that by educating each human being in 
these as supreme religion the beautiful society shall be built. In 
“ Elective Affinities,” remorseless nature, regardless of morality, 
and a sacramental morality regardless of nature, appear as 
upper and nether millstones, crushing hearts and lives. The 
liberated moral sentiment assumes the seat of judgment, and 
pronounces these victims of the immoral morality derived from 


uncivilized nature. Margaret Fuller would prefer to see Goethe 
slaying the serpent with the divine wrath of Apollo, rather 
than taming it to his service, like Aésculapius. But this serpent 
cannot be slain, and by the serpent lifted up men are saved. 
All subtlety is needed for the art of living. Goethe has 
shown that if moralists are too prudish to advise youth, 


Mephistopheles is not. Margaret and Mignon have irremova- 
bly taken their place as pathetic monitors of youth emanci- 
pating itself from tradition. 

An ideal library were analogous to the museum where one 
ascends gradually from azoic rocks to anthropology. My expe- 
rience would label the galleries, successively : Bunyan, Dickens, 
Emerson, Browning, Goethe, Darwin, Schopenhauer, Shakespeare. 
With evolution Emerson had familiarized me before Darwin; 
he had seen the whole golden stairway of organization, with forms 
of ever-increasing perfection ascending. When Darwin showed 
this vision real, demonstrated the alliance of heredity and varia- 
tion, what fair translations of the fact appeared! The secret of 
creation was discovered ; Promethean art, to which a thousand 
years of nature is but as one day, would now by purposed scien- 
tific selection evolve an earthly paradise, and domesticate deities 
in it. We were as those that dream. Our mouth was filled with 
laughter and song. For Young America was optimist; on its 
ear “ The Origin of Species ” was nature’s choral symphony break- 
ing into a cosmic ode to joy. But to the ear of the Old World 
it bore tidings that nature is a monster devouring her children, 
“red in tooth and claw.” European literature henceforth bore 
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the appearance of a Book of Lamentations. Tennyson’s laureate 
despair, Ruskin’s artistic ravings, Winwood Reade’s “ Martyr- 
dom of Man,” Turgeneff’s brave figures struggling against 
nature-gods jealous of excellence, made a fatal chorus round the 
new generalization. The organizing light cast on science must 
now be weighed with the dark corollary that nature is preda- 
tory, and is impartial between progress and reversion. 

While Emerson was speculatively anticipating Darwin’s dis- 
covery in happy vision, Schopenhauer was surmising our simian 
origin. Emerson calls Schopenhauer’s pessimism “ odious,” yet 
his sentences sometimes seem quotations from the pessimist. 
“Nature works very hard, and only hits the white once in a 
million throws.” “The worst of charity is that the lives you 
are asked to preserve are not worth preserving.” Some of Scho- 
penhauer’s essays, translated by Messrs. Droppers and Dachsel, 
mastered my prejudice. They returned me, indeed, to my famil- 
iar old serpent-poisoned world, without its future hopes; but 
from this thinker a beam shone far into the darkness. For 
Schopenhauer admits that art is “supernatural.” Still the lute 
of Orpheus can silence the hell-hound of care. Art makes the 
wheel of Ixion pause. Voltaire’s verdict on his eighty years, 
“ Le bonheur n'est qu’un réve, et la douleur est réelle,” is brightened 
by Schopenhauer with a suggestion of the arts by which the 
dream may be made real for many. 

Schopenhauer's funereal lamp brings out meanings in Bud- 
dhist scriptures and legends deeper than their beauties. James 
Sime, author of the admirable “ Life of Lessing,” told me 
that, when near his end, Schopenhauer said, “1 am Buddha.” 
His friends suppressed the incident, unnecessarily. Bud- 
dhism, with its hope of euthanasia and non-existence, not at- 
tributable to any individual teacher in the East, was incarnate 
in Schopenhauer. But Nirvana is not the solution of life's 
dark problem ; it is pre-Darwinite ; evolution must secure sur- 
vival. But the pessimist’s admission, “ Art is supernatural,” 
is a Jamp which turns his other to a taper. Its light il- 
lumines also Zoroastrian scriptures—Zendavesta, Bundebesch, 
etc. Here is another solution. There is no Cosmos yet; 
the Good Mind is making one out of a world largely alien 
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to itself. Amid the inorganic chaos, Armaiti, the Persian Ma- 
donna, ever labors, gently and patiently pressing back the front- 
iers of ferocity, reclaiming man and nature by culture, Armaiti 
is the supernatural Art. I have met her in the “ Gulistan ” 
of Saadi, the “ Rose Garden ;”’ in Boccaccio’s circle, beguiled from 


remembrance of the plague with artful stories; in Rabelais’s 
Abbey of Thelema. Walter Besant, author of “The Monks of 
Thelema,” built in London the People’s Palace of Delight 
on the foundation of Rabelais’s dream. And what shall I say 


of the miracle-worker, of Shakespeare? Nothing; it were 
vain to try and tell a tithe of my debt to him, and once touched 
he is so hard to leave. Yes, the answer to Schopenhauer is 
Shakespeare. In youth, the millennium seems near; with ad- 
vancing years it recedes; and I do not know what more can be 
done, amid the world’s miseries and anarchies, than what Shake- 
speare has helped us to do—create an ideal world which shall 
sometimes overlay the hard face of necessity with its enchant- 
ment, 

I lay down my pen, but many loved helpers have not 
been named. Their reproachful faces look from my shelves. 
The anthropologists, scientists, mythologists, archeologists, phi- 
lologists, interpreters of religion ; the scholars who have given our 
century its richest bequest, the sacred books of the East; these 
have changed the past from a cemetery to a city select of every 
age’s best, with forms more alive than our swarming popu- 
lations. When the canon of sacred books of the West shall 
be formed, I personally and especially pray that from them may 
not be omitted Lessing's “ Nathan the Wise,” Renan’s “ Recol- 
lections of my Youth,” Kalisch’s “ Path and Goal,” Feuerbach’s 
“Essence of Christianity,” and all of Shakespeare; for these 
chiefly have aided me toward emancipating myself from the 
polemical spirit, and to rejoice in varied fruits of the Good Mind, 
though the trees be not labeled from my own botany. But 
who can understand his errors? It may be that in this, my first 
public narrative of intimate experiences, some word survives from 
the militant age I fancy behind me; if so, I ask forgiveness of 
any that word may wound, and of these great tolerant teachers. 


MoncurE D. Conway. 





SHOULD THE CHURCHES BE FREE? 


“Custom,” said Cyprian, “is often only the antiquity of 
error.” While this is true, appeal to antiquity might correct 
some customs comparatively modern. For example, it would be 
hard to find, in the teaching and practice of the primitive Chris- 
tian church, any authority or precedent for modern pew-rents. 
Then, all places of assembly were free; the simple service of 
worship was conducted without hired helpers ; and whatever was 
needful, for current expenses or for the relief of the poor, was 
contributed voluntarily. There was no dependence for aid upon 
any but professed disciples, and even they were under no con- 
straint but that of conscience and of love. 

Wherever ancient worship was held, whether in tabernacle 
or temple, synagogue or upper-room, market-place, river-side, 
or private house, there is no trace of pecuniary conditions or 
caste distinctions. In the Jewish church some were shut out 


from the sacred courts by ceremonial restrictions; only priests 
could enter the Holy Place, and only the high-priest the Most 
Holy; but not until the simplicity and purity of the apostolic 


age no longer survived, and an apostate age cast its shadow, 
did caste dare to draw its sharp lines of discrimination between 
rich and poor, and find a sanction even in the sanctuary. 

Centuries passed away before such a thing was known as a 
pew or sitting rented or owned. The watchword of the New- 
Testament church was: “Go out into the highways and hedges, 
and compel them to come in,” even “the poor, the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind.” Not only were all free to come, but the 
gospel was borne to those who would not come. The resolute 
effort was to reach everybody, and the success of the effort was 
marked, especially among the poor. 

The absence of any costly features is noteworthy in primitive 
Christian worship, for it may have had somewhat to do in mak- 
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ing the humblest feel at home. For hundreds of years there 
appear to have been no paid preachers or teachers, singers or 
choirs; nor even hired keepers of the house of prayer, until the 
sacristy of medizeval times made necessary the sacristan or sex- 
ton. Those who labored in the gospel worked without charge ; 
some, upon principle, taking nothing of the Gentiles; others 
working with their own hands, lest they should burden the feeble 
church ; and such as lived of the gospel were supported by free- 
will offerings. These are undisputed facts, and it is at least 
open to serious question, whether the radical changes which have 
taken place imply an advance upon earlier customs and usages. 
Possibly, in this case, the “ old wine is better.” 

1. The principle of conceding to any man, at any price, any 
exclusive rights in a place of worship seems to outsiders incon- 
sistent alike with those democratic and theocratic notions of 
which the Christian religion claims to be the exponent and em- 
bodiment. Christian believers hold that a place of worship is the 
house of God; that there he meets true worshipers, and, as the 
name implies, God is there acknowledged as sole proprietor. If 
so, the system which admits into such a place individual property 
or proprietorship condemns itself. The ceremony of dedication 
or consecration is an absurd farce, unless it sets apart the whole 
structure from corner-stone to cap-stone, without reservation of 
human right or property therein, to the exclusive uses of God 
and his worship. And if it is given to God, how can it be 
properly leased or sold, wholly or in part, to man? 

Paul and James saw the spirit of caste invading church as- 
semblies, marring fellowship by respect of persons, gauging man- 
hood by rings or rags, and even profaning love-feasts by contrast- 
ing the dainty viands of the rich with the barley loaves of the 
poor; and with stinging words, that snap like their Master’s 
scourge of small cords, they lashed those who thus violated 
Christian fraternity and equality. But how can the caste-spirit 
be kept out or kept under, where every pew has its price and 
invites the highest bidder? The costly seat may be put next to 
the cheapest, but this only abates an invidiousness which it does 
not abolish; the rich and the poor sit side by side, but the 
church itself draws a line and builds a barrier between them. 
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Proprietorship in a place of worship implies, logically and 
legally, a right of control. “ No taxation without representation ” 
is a political principle that made a teapot of Boston Harbor and 
a battle-field of Bunker Hill. He who, by paying for a pew, 
buys a right in the church-building, has a voice and vote in the 
affairs of the society. A vicious man may thus put legal ob- 
stacles in the way of church progress, and help to supplant a 
faithful pastor or other officer by one as corrupt as himself. 

The renting or selling of pews tends to make a church edifice 
exclusive, by hindering, if not preventing, its free use for popu- 
lar purposes. Pew-holders have property liable to damage, and, 
therefore, preferences entitled to consideration. Objections made 
on the ground of injury to the house and its furniture and garni- 
ture, have caused even pastors to be refused their own church 
edifices for occasional gatherings. A house of worship cannot 
be free to all the uses of religion, where individuals thus have 
the right to control the pews; and trustees who venture to place 
a house at the disposal of popular assemblies, risk censure, com- 
plaint, and removal from office. A few selfish, stubborn people 
may shut not only pew doors but church doors. 

This is, to say the least, unfortunate. A church-building 
should be free both to all attendants and for all proper purposes; 
all gatherings, whether on Sundays or week days, which, by 
legitimate attractions, may draw the people, should be welcome. 
If the popular stream flows into the church-building during the 
week, it is likely to run in the same channel on Sunday ; and if 
the churches are to get and keep hold of “ the masses,” the peo- 
ple must learn to think of church-buildings, not as of club 
houses or palace cars, for an elect few, but as their own homes, 
where they find brothers and a cordial welcome. Surely it is 
worth while, in view of the lamentable neglect of even the forms 
of God’s worship by the bulk of the people, not to be unduly 
tenacious either of preferences or of customs; and it may be 
worth while to give full, fair trial to another system of adminis- 
tration, and make God’s “house of prayer for all people” free 
to all, whether rich or poor, and free to all uses by which those 
who now stand without may be drawn within. 

2. The prevailing pew-system tends to erect a money stand- 


or 
vf 
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ard in the churches. While dependence is placed upon pew- 
rents for revenues, it must be an object to court the highest bid- 
der, and hence the applicant will be rated principally at his 
money value. Howmuch intelligence, integrity, probity, or even 
picty he represents, is by the nature of the case a subordinate 
matter. If there be two applicants for the same pew, one poor 
but devout, the other rich but immoral, the money consideration 
will naturally, though unconsciously, control ; for spiritual gifts, 
however desirable, do not pay bills. 

Probably money will remain the standard of measure and 
weight so long as the costliness of modern church establish- 
ments continues. The city congregation hires a sexton and col- 
lector, at from five hundred to fifteen hundred dollars annually ; 
an organist and choir, at from fifteen hundred to four thousand ; 
a preacher, at from twenty-five hundred to ten thousand ; often 
a debt of from ten thousand to fifty thousand makes necessary 
annual interest-payments ; so that the sum total of running ex- 
penses averages from five thousand to twenty thousand. This 
estimate excludes still costlier churches, where much larger col- 
lections are annually needed to prevent falling in arrears. 

Where there is such outgo there must be corresponding in- 
come, secured by methods other than free-will offerings, which 
are often meager, and always uncertain. Hence, so far as volun- 
tary contributions enter into the prevailing church-system, they 
are mostly for charitable objects, which, by a ludicrous inconsis- 
tency, are supposed to be able to bear the fluctuations of popular 
saprice ; and some congregations omit all benevolent contribu- 


tions as so much money diverted from the channel of necessary 
expenses. 


3. The present pew-system makes no discrimination as to the 
character of those from whom church funds are drawn. This 
would seem to an outsider scarcely in harmony with Scripture. 
If Abram would not take from the King of Sodom the value of 
a shoe-latchet ; if Elisha would accept no gifts from a worshiper 
of Rimmon ; if early Christian teachers made it a principle to take 
nothing of the Gentiles, it would seem a serious departure from 
biblical standards to allow men to hire and buy pews without 
regard even to their morality, their trade, or their spirit. Yet in 
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most cases the one test question is, ‘ Will he pay the price? , 
so, he takes his choice. 

Much has been said of “the bondage of the pulpit.” But 
surely it does not help the preacher to the courage of his convic- 
tions, that his bread depends on pews let to the highest bidder, 
withov* regard to his moral standing. He knows, perhaps, what 
proportion of his salary comes from one whose character, busi- 
ness, and social life he abhors. The highest-priced pew may be 


held by a moral leper, whose touch taints everything with his 
own vileness, and yet whose vote helps to control. It takes a 
brave soul to hurl his bolts against intemperance and adultery, 


when he is expected to please those who sell liquid damnation or 
trample on the seventh commandment. 

A sagacious statesman has remarked that the inevitable tend- 
ency of any system of wages is to sacrifice the independence of 
the workman to the will of hisemployer. The pew-system fetters 
the independence of the preacher by making him a hired servant. 
We are discussing tendencies. The great body of ministers in 
Christian churches are justly held in high esteem. A few, doubt- 
less, shape their speech to please and flatter their hearers, or con- 
sent to a politic silence where silence is virtual consent to wrong ; 
but hundreds of heroic servants of God and man scorn to be in 
bondage, and would accept the hair garb and desert fare of John 
the Baptist rather than hold their tongue before sin even in high 
places. And yet the question is whether the system of pew- 
renting tends to muzzle mouths whose utterances should be frank 
and bold. If it does, it is as unwise as it is unscriptural, and 
those who do speak out must first have learned to rise above the 
temptation to a compromise with conscience. 

4. If free churches can be maintained, benefit will accrue 
to preacher and hearer, and many who are now outsiders may 
become insiders. The minister, according to the Christian idea 
and ideal, is not man’s servant, hired and therefore controlled 
by his employer; but the servant of God, and therefore holden 
only to him. His support should come from willing hands 
and hearts, without the taint of tax or assessment. The tend- 
ency of the times is to lower the preacher's calling to the 
level of a trade or profession, to be rated at a price accord- 
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ing to learning and eloquence. But the Scriptures treat it as a 
divine vocation. Its money-returns are not wages for work, but 
means of relief from the distracting cares and entangling affairs 
of this life; as a divine calling, its only adequate compensation 
must be the consciousness of service rendered to man and re- 
warded of God. Should a voluntary system of church revenues 
be adopted, it might reduce the income of the preacher until 
the hearers were raised to a higher plane of giving, but the self- 
denial would be more than repaid if the result were a manlier 
independence, a more untrammeled tongue, and a larger service. 
The effect of the voluntary system would be equally good on 
the hearer. It trains people to give generously, to lay the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs—on their own heart and conscience. 
Some may take a mean advantage and evade responsibility, but 
others will find that the very habit of confronting the question 
of their ability and duty educates them to give liberally and sys- 
tematically. The tie between minister and people grows strong 
and sympathetic when the donor remembers that upon his 
fidelity and generosity hangs in part the pastor’s comfort. A 
wise philosophy lies back of the scriptural plan, which leaves to 
the giver to say what he can and will bestow, while it teaches 
him to give as unto the Lord, according to ability, not grudging- 
ly or of necessity. If reverses compel reduction, or successes 
permit expansion in contributions, the humiliation that hurts and 
the pride that puffs up are both avoided by this wise plan. 
There is some danger that the pew-system may nourish the 
vice of self-complacence. It is a principle of ethics, not to say of 
Christianity, that a man is to be judged not by his outward gifts 
but by his inward self. The truly upright man obeys a law 
written on his conscience and enshrined in his heart. The im- 
moral and hypocritical man shirks and shifts, upon every pre- 
text, the demand for a true, real, inner life. What a sooth- 
ing salve for an unquiet conscience, to compensate for ill-got- 
ten gains and compound for secret sins by liberally supporting 
the church! Jacob robs and wrongs Esau, and sends his gift 
before him to purchase a truce of hostilities. The robbers in 
Sherwood Forest coolly seize the treasures of travelers, and then 
build monasteries to escape purgatory. Self-righteous sinners 
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atone for robbery of God and the poor by helping to pay the 
preacher |! 

But our argument covers a still wider field. The bulk of our 
city populations are found in no place of worship, papal or Prot- 
estant. The mass of the working-men and of the poor go to no 
church. They feel themselves intruders, having no admitted 
right or real welcome unless they hire pews. Would they go to 
places of assembly where all are free?) When Spurgeon preached 
at Exeter Hall and Surrey Gardens, those monster buildings could 
not hold the people, and crowds blocked even the streets. 
Preachers who have long faced empty pews, meet throngs in the 
theater or opera-house, not only because these places are associ- 
ated with amusement, but because all who go are on a level of 
equality. They know that such places are opened for worship 
in order to get hold of non-attendants; they see that pains are 
taken to make even the poor and outcast feel at home; they read 
posters, in large letters, urging all to come, or they receive on 
street-corners cards of invitation assuring them of a welcome; 
and so, while elegant church-buildings with eloquent orators and 
costly pews stand half empty, a public hall, with no attractions 
but rousing congregational singing, plain extempore preaching, 
and a cordial welcome to a free seat, is crowded to overflowing. 

When Ahaz put a carved altar from Damascus in place of 
the unhewn stone enjoined in the Law, it was accounted a prof- 
anation. Moses was enjoined to make all things after the pat- 
tern shown on the Mount. Certainly, modern church economy 
has deviated widely from the model found in the Scriptures and 
in the primitive age, and it is possible that the departure in- 


~~ 
volves not policy only, but principle. Artistic singing has dis- 


placed simple responsive praise; elaborate essays have crowded 
out plain expositions of Scripture; costly buildings have sup- 
planted humbler places of worship; and attendance has become 
the expensive privilege of a few, instead of the common right of 
all. Not least among all these modern and doubtful “ improve- 
ments ” upon the ancient order, instead of making the gospel free 
to all and urging all to come, a price is put upon pews and sit- 
tings, and preference is practically given to the rich. The God 
whom Christians profess to worship might be supposed to honor 
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his own pattern of church administration and to prefer his own 
chosen plans and agencies. The innovations which have 
gradually transformed the type of church conduct, have been in- 
spired by the spirit of this world rather than by that of separa- 
tion from the world, which is a distinctive feature of scriptural 
living. Secularism has invaded the courts of the sanctuary, and 
the traditions of men have again made void the word of God. 
There are Bethavens where there should be Bethesdas; and 
where crowds ought to gather we have stately mausoleums, 
where the preacher's voice echoes as in a sepulchral vault, and 
a few mourners come as if to give a dead gospel a decent burial ! 
The fact that there are free churches which are successful is 
a proof that they are practicable. If the members of a church 
are taught and trained to systematic, proportionate giving; if 
debt is avoided by spending only what is contributed; if, in- 
stead of requiring a fixed, stipulated sum, preachers are content 
to accept free-will offerings; if a system is devised by which 
every member may be reached, and the little gifts be organized 
into a large sum by regularity and frequency of collection, we 
see no reason why any church may not become a free church. 
Socialism and anarchy threaten, in these days, even the foun- 
dations of the social structure. The only hope is, to get the 
Christian churches once more into close contact with the com- 
mon people. Whatever men may think of religion, the historic 
fact is, that in proportion as the institutions of Christianity lose 
their hold upon the multitudes, the fabric of society is in peril. 
W hatever be the cause, there is growing alienation between the 
churches and the “masses.” That gulf must be bridged. A 


noted anarchist, pointing with menacing finger to the magnifi- 


cent metropolitan temples where the rich few are found, said, 
“ Those are our allies; they make the people hate the churches 
and Christianity. All we fear is the Carpenter’s Son and those 
who tread in his steps, preaching to the poor.” 


ARTHUR TAPPAN PIERSON. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S CLAIMS TO GREATNESS. 


It is my purpose to set forth in a very few words the 
grounds for dissent from two opinions concerning Mr. Gladstone 
that are almost as common as the occurrence of his name: that 
he is a great statesman; and that he was the leader of the Eng- 
lish nation in its progress toward democracy. 

What are the prime qualifications of a great statesman? 
Insight, I think, is the most distinctive characteristic—instan- 
taneous and deep insight into the feelings of the people. The 
statesman always deals with a people, even under the most 


despotic government, for a despotism is always “tempered by 


fear of revolution.” The statesman’s work is much the same as 
that of the architect, namely, the disposition of masses. Rapid- 
ity and positiveness of decision are next in importance. Of 
course, skill in the details of administration is of great value ; 
but insight, and quickness in making up the mind, and a firm 
purpose, are the sine qua non of statesmanship. Said Louis 
Napoleon, “I have felt the pulse of the nation.” That is 
one-half of statecraft. It was said of his uncle, that ‘he never 
hesitated a moment in making up his mind, nor wavered after he 
had reached a decision.” That expresses almost the whole of the 
other half. That a scrupulous sense of honor and an undevi- 
ating patriotism should underlie these traits is obvious. I am 
speaking only of the gifts that are the tools of the statesman’s 
trade. 

History affords abundant examples of the possession of these 
qualities in the highest degree by great statesmen. Count 
Cavour saw ata glance the desire and destiny of the Italian 
people for unity. He measured their strength and, never going 
beyond bis means, never straining too far the love of the people 
for his government, with his marvelous diplomatic finesse and 
his signal administrative ability, he achieved the integration of 
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Italy. He was perhaps the greatest statesman of the nineteenth 
century. Almost precisely the same feat, though without many 
of Cavour’s difficulties, Bismarck accomplished in Germany. 
We credit him with a proportionate share of ability. We call 
Cromwell the greatest statesman in British history, for he meas- 
ured his people and formed his plans unerringly, and raised his 
country to an unheard-of height. We would add Napoleon to 
the list, if for nothing else than for his sweeping legal reforms, 
as expressed in the “Code Napoléon.”” Nothing illustrates, bet- 
ter than this measure, insight into the people’s needs and un- 
wavering steadfastness of resolve. Richelieu in France, Burke 
and both the Pitts in England, are further examples. Our own 
country, among others, boasts Hamilton and the younger Adams. 
Now observe wherein all these men agree: they knew what 
they wanted; they calculated the strength of their hold on the 
people with whom they had to deal; and they never subjected 
that hold to too severe a strain. Therefore they succeeded. 

In the present century of English history, the statesman’s 
need of insight and of knowing his own mind is immensely 
increased by the peculiar conditions of political life in the United 
Kingdom. While the object of statesmanship is more and more 
imperatively the good of the people, the people themselves are 
becoming every day more exclusively the means. The infusion 
of democracy into the much-adored British Constitution has 
resulted in a curious compound.’ An utterly mischievous per- 
version of the principle of democracy, not contemplated for a 
moment by those political philosophers who have been friendly 
to that principle, has been the outcome. The reigning idea of 
English political practice has become this: that the enfranchised 
English people are able to regulate by ballot the details of 
government. ‘The power of a minister, when he is defeated on 
any measure whatsoever, to dissolve Parliament and “appeal to 
the people,” is a fact of vastly different import from the peri- 
odical submission to the masses of broad and evident issues. 
And in England the evil results of overlooking the limits of the 
efficiency of popular power are intensified by the guiding influ- 
ence which public opinion in all its variations is permitted to 
exercise upon the deliberations of Parliament. 
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Mr. Gladstone is the child of these conditions. As long as 
they persist, such progeny may be expected. With splendid 
eloquence, a supreme grasp of administrative details, a gift for 
parliamentary management, and, above all, a faculty for varied 
and efficient work, which is the more wonderful the more it is 
thought about—with these abilities, which could not fail to put 
him in the front in whatsoever walk of life he might choose, Mr. 
Gladstone is a magnificent embodiment of the limitations and 
the ineffectiveness of English politics. From the parliamentary 
point of view he has been pre-eminently successful ; from the 
national point of view his career has been a lamentable failure. 
He began life, in the words of Lord Macaulay, as the “rising 
hope” of the “stern and unbending Tories;” he bids fair to 
end it in the ranks of the so-called philosophical Radicals. His 
change of sides was not instantaneous, like Disraeli’s. If his 
transition had been immediate, if it had been the deliberate 
result of convictions, or even, as Disraeli’s was, of selfish calcu- 
lation, we could not have denied him the title of statesman. 
But it was not. As a heavy stone, loosed by chance from the 
top of a hill, falls heavily down the jagged side, striking jutting 
points and rebounding only to resume its uneven way till it lies 
inert in the marsh below, Mr. Gladstone has made his descent 
from the heights of strict Conservatism to the dead level of 
the Manchester school. The simile, however, is not quite ade- 
quate, for Mr. Gladstone has covered, with almost mathematical 
precision, every point of view between these two extremes. He 
has successively advocated and opposed almost every policy in 
the region of practical statesmanship. The American Confed- 
eracy counted him among its ardent friends for a while, only 
to see him espouse the side of the Union. His maiden speech in 
Parliament was in favor of colonial slavery; later on, no one 
could have abhorred it more. The famous defense of the Irish 
Church Establishment, which called out Macaulay’s more famous 
reply, was the work of the man who afterward overthrew that 
Establishment. He was opposed to the Crimean War; then he 
was in favor of it. He has carried on a greater number of petty 
wars than his rival Beaconsfield, against whom he so strenuously 
urged the policy of “‘ peace with honor.” A bill in 1844, to absorb 
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railroads under government control, was originated by him; but 
he soon wearied of the idea and abandoned it. The revelations 
(including a letter of Gordon’s) made within the last few weeks, 
by Mr. Wilfred S. Blunt, have thrown a strong light on Mr. 
Gladstone’s uneasy veerings of resolution and fear of popular 
opinion in regard to the revolt and subsequent perpetual impris- 
onment of the champion of the Egyptian /ellah, Ahmed Arabi 
Pasha. Protectionist and free-trader, landlord’s advocate and 
tenant’s advocate, against the admission of Jews and for the 
admission of Bradlaugh, denouncer, even vilifier, of Beacons- 
field in 1878, extravagant eulogist in 1881, violent enemy and 
eloquent advocate of Home Rule for Ireland, he has demon- 
strated beyond cavil that there are two (at least two) sides to 
every question. He actually opposed in his earlier days a scheme 
of national education, because it proposed to educate dissenters— 
a scheme infinitely less sweeping than that which Mr. Forster, 
a member of his own ministry, foreed through Parliament in 
1873. Mr. Gladstone never originated and carried out any new 
principle or even any entirely new measure. Not another word 
need be said in answer to those sciolists who say that he led the 
United Kingdom from the régime of 1832 to the régime of 1887. 
Emerson has said: “ An institution is the lengthened shadow 
of a man;” but here the man is the foreshortened shadow of 
institutions. 

Statesmanship? We can apply the term to the leader of the 
Liberal party only when we cease to think of the facts of his 
career. I have said that the two indispensable conditions of 
statesmanship are to know one’s own purpose and to have a clear 
insight into the character and wants of the people, who are at 
once the object and the means of the statesman’s art. As 


to Mr. Gladstone’s steadfastness, I have perhaps said enough, 


but I cannot forbear to add a word or two about one signal 
instance of his levity of political principle, to wit, in the matter 
of Home Rule in Ireland. Many times, even in recent years, 
Mr. Gladstone has declared with emphasis that England could 
never consent to a dissolution of the Treaty of Union, for that 
would mean “dismemberment of the empire.” It was he who 
subjected the Irish people to the severest persecution they have 
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suffered since that iniquitous treaty was enacted. The most 
merciless coercion bill of the long series of such enactments he 
himself forced through Parliament in the face of the most deter- 
mined opposition of the Irish members. And after it was passed, 
hundreds of the most prominent and respected public men of Ire- 
land, on the sole accusation of being “ under suspicion ” of name- 
less offenses, were hurried into prison without even a drum-head 
trial. The disgusting exhibition Mr. Gladstone made of himself 
when he announced at a Mansion House banquet that his chief 
political rival was at that moment “ kicking his heels in Kil- 
mainham Jail,” will not easily be forgotten. His admirers can- 
not apologize for the apostasy to his principles into which that 
rival has lately dragooned him, by declaring that he was succes- 
sively trying both the principles of repression and concession ; 
such vivisection is not allowed to the statesman. Nor was there 
anything in the Irish Question of 1886 that was absent in 1880, 
except, indeed, a more powerful force in Parliament. 

It has been remarked that Mr. Gladstone is the only states- 
man in Europe who keeps a conscience. Possibly ; but it is an 
eleventh-hour conscience. Unlike the mills of the gods, it does 
not grind fine enough to make up for its slowness. Inert at 
first, its rebound is both untimely and ill-directed. By his suc- 
cessive aggression and truckling, he has brought England to 
the lowest place in point of dignity among European powers. 
To enumerate many instances in so short a space is impossible. 
One will suffice. In the war with the Transvaal Republic, Eng- 


land had taken a position of outrageous aggression. An outcry 


against the war was raised at home, but it did not avail. The 
Liberal administration persevered until the British troops had 
suffered several defeats in the field. Then this conscience of Mr. 
Gladstone’s began to operate. The righteous opposition of the 
English public reached him at length, after it had changed into 
a demand for vengeance upon the people who could defeat the 
British army—and peace was made. 

The defects of the great leader may be summed up, as Mr. 
Arnold has indicated, in his want of insight. It was said above 
that from a parliamentary point of view he was a success, but 
from a national point of view a failure, His bills pass (2 e., he 
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is an able parliamentary manager); his measures fail to accom: 
plish their object (< ¢., he is no statesman). And this is owing 
to an inherent inability to discern the needs of the English 
people. So his Land Act of 1870 had to be supplemented by his 
Land Act of 1881, and that several times since. His reform of 
parliamentary procedure failed. His course in the Soudan, end- 
ing in the abandonment and murder of Gordon, I shall not speak 
of; it can hardly be treated with becoming calmness. When 
his letters from Naples on the state of the prisons, and his dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church are mentioned, the catalogue of 
Mr. Gladstone’s great services to the world is completed. Even 
in the Irish Church matter, however, he left a loophole by which 
the Irish ecclesiastics made off with an inordinate sum of money. 

A clever sentence of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s about the late 
Frederick Denison Maurice applies with more fitness to Mr. 
Gladstone: “ He spent his life in beating about the bush with- 
out starting the hare.” Best of all does it apply to his elo- 
quence. Mr. Gladstone can argue equally well on either side of 
a question, for he never goes to the root of any. In his late 
speech, delivered on the introduction of his Home Rule Bill, 
which has been eulogized as one of the greatest oratorical efforts 
of his life, he never comes in contact with the vital heart of the 
issue, however eloquently, and with whatever majestic and glow- 
ing periods, he may circle aroundit. Onecan easily imagine him 
making just as convincing a speech on the other side. It is nec- 
essary but to compare Mr. Gladstone’s floods of impressive but 
unconvincing words, with Mr. Parnell’s simple, cold, straightfor- 
ward, and brief speeches, to see which has in the higher degree 
the statesman’s mind. It has been said that Mr. Gladstone is 
par excellence the minister of the bourgeoisie, with their “ hot and 
cold fits, with their backwardness and boundedness and lack of 
insight.” And it is also just to say that he is the typical states- 
man of a time in which it is fondly imagined to be a creditable 
extension of democratic principle to relegate the details of gov- 
ernment to the votes of a great, unwieldy nation. 

It will naturally be asked: If this, then, is the character of 
Mr. Gladstone, what is the source of the enthusiastic and defer- 
ential admiration of him which is felt by half the British people 
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and by far more than half of the people of America and the col- 
onies? What is the spring of that feeling which finds vent in 
such epithets as “Grand Old Man,” the feeling that causes Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, Lord Roseberry, and even such a 
sober spirit as John Morley, to declare it a glory to march under 
the banner of the “ ever-victorious leader”? The answer is 
very simple. It is to be found in certain external character- 
istics of the man. It is to be found in the iron resolution and 
apparently superhuman love and capacity for labor of the most 
extraordinary old man of a land and century of extraordinary 
old men. It is to be found in the odor of humanitarianism that 
has clung to him from the beginning of his career, and through 
all his inconsistencies and changes of front. It is to be found 
in his really stainless personal character, and in his ingenuity 
and resource as a debater and party manager ; for whatever his 
Status as a statesman may be, as a man and as a parliamentary 
figure Mr. Gladstone is wholly admirable. It is to be found in 
an absolute lack of the sense of humor, which enables him 
always to maintain a ponderous impressiveness even in the act 
of combating his former cherished principles. He is always im- 
pressive. He rises to the pettiest debate with the air of a man 
to whom is intrusted the support of morality, humanity, and re- 
ligion. ‘“T shouldn’t care much,” Mr. Labouchere is reported to 
have said, “about his always having a card up his sleeve, but 
he must have you believe that God Almighty put it there.” 
Everybody knows the passage in Macaulay where he describes 
Louis XIV.’s mastery of the art of majesty and kingliness, and 
it has been remarked by a recent writer that Louis himself was 
the first dupe, in his solemn and almost religious belief in his 
own unapproachable superiority. Conceit Mr. Gladstone seems 
to have none, but in his overpowering faith in his identification 
with piety and justice he resembles Louis of France, or the 
prophets of old—as you are his enemy or his friend. It is im- 
possible for his party in Parliament, or the crowds that flock to 
his public speeches, to see in him what Professor Tyndall, with 
justice, calls him, “a hoary rhetorician.” 

Such are the sources of the influence which is even at this 
moment so perniciously exercised, The vital provisions even of 
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the wretchedly inadequate Home Rule Bill of last year, which 
the Irish leaders were persuaded to accept as a “ finality,” are 
to be given up, to conciliate the dissenting wing of the party. 
The very head of the measure Mr. Gladstone hands to the 
Liberal Unionists on a charger. The well-known twenty-fourth 
clause is to be abandoned; Ulster, if Mr. Chamberlain desires, 
is to be separated from the rest of Ireland; the powers of the 
native legislature, restricted in the original bill, by reservation 
of powers to the general Parliament, to little beyond the depart- 
ment of education, are to be severally delegated, thus denying 
to the country what the Parnellites have declared to be the 
minimum that they would accept, namely, a position relative to 
the central government like that of an American State. And 
yet it is as impossible for those who are thus at once awed and 
duped by him, to take his true measure, as it was for the 
courtiers of “Le Grand Monarque” to see, as was found when his 
corpse was exhumed, that he was rather below than above the 
average stature of man. 
Dickinson S. MILLER. 
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